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THINGS THAT HAVE MOULDED ME 


BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 


O write about one’s own works is no easy task. If I might be 

permitted an Irish bull, I should say that it would be much 
easier if I were dead. Until then, it is impossible to see oneself 
as a whole, or to distinguish between a phase and a permanent 
change. However, I will do what I can to narrate the causes which 
have made my present style of writing different from that of 
earlier years. 

From the age of eleven, when I began the study of Euclid, I had 
a passionate interest in mathematics, combined with a belief that 
science must be the source of all human progress. Youthful ambi- 
tion made me wish to be a benefactor of mankind, the more so as I 
lived in an atmosphere in which public spirit was taken for granted. 
I hoped to pass from mathematics to science, and lived a solitary 
life amid day-dreams such as may have inspired Galileo or 
Descartes in adolescence. But it turned out that, while not without 
aptitude for pure mathematics, I was completely destitute of the 
concrete kinds of skill which are necessary in science. Moreover, 
within mathematics it was the most abstract parts which I under- 
stood best: I had no difficulty with elliptic functions, but could 
never succeed in mastering optics. Science was therefore closed to 
me as a career. 

At the same time, I found myself increasingly attracted to phi- 
losophy, not, as is often the case, by the hope of ethical or theo- 
logical comfort, but by the wish to discover whether we possess any- 
thing that can be called knowledge. At the age of fifteen, I re- 


Note: To Selected Papers of Bertrand Russell which will shortly be issued 
by The Modern Library, this essay will form the introduction. 
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corded in my diary that no fact seemed indubitable except con- 
sciousness. (Now, I no longer make this exception.) Mathematics, 
I thought, had a better chance of being true than anything else that 
passed as general knowledge. But when, at the age of eighteen, | 
read Mill’s Logic, I was horrified by his credulity: the arguments 
which he advanced for believing in arithmetic and geometry were 
such as to confirm my doubts. I therefore decided that, before 
doing anything else, I would find out whether any grounds were 
ascertainable for regarding mathematics as true. 

This task turned out to be considerable; it occupied me, with a 
few intervals, until the year 1910. In that year Dr Whitehead and 
I completed the MS of Principia Mathematica, which contained 
all that I could hope to contribute towards the solution of the prob- 
lem which had begun to trouble me more than twenty years earlier. 
The main question remained, of course, unanswered; but inciden- 
tally we had been led to the invention of a new method in philos- 
ophy and a new branch of mathematics. 

After the completion of Principia Mathematica, I felt that it was 
no longer necessary to concentrate so narrowly as hitherto upon one 
kind of work. I cannot remember an age when I was not interested 
in politics; I was taught English constitutional history almost be- 
fore I could read. My first book, published in 1896, was a study of 
German Social Democracy. From 1907 onwards, I took an active 
part in the campaign for women’s suffrage. In 1902 I wrote The 
Free Man’s Worship, and two other essays (one on mathematics 
and one on history) expressing a similar outlook. But it is probable 
that I should have remained mainly academic and abstract but for 
the war. I had watched with growing anxiety the policies of all the 
European Great Powers in the years before 1914, and was quite 
unable to accept the superficial melodramatic explanations of the 
catastrophe which were promulgated by all the belligerent govern- 
ments. The attitude of ordinary men and women during the first 
months amazed me, particularly the fact that they found a kind of 
pleasure in the excitement, as well as their readiness to believe all 
kinds of myths. It became obvious that I had lived in a fool’s 

paradise. Human nature, even among those who had thought them- 
selves civilized, had dark depths that I had not suspected. Civiliza- 
tion, which I had thought secure, showed itself capable of generat- 
ing destructive forces which threatened a disaster comparable to the 
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fall of Rome. Everything that I had valued was jeopardized, and 
only an infinitesimal minority seemed to mind. 

While the war lasted, abstract pursuits were impossible to me. 
As much as any soldier who enlisted, I felt the necessity of “doing 
my bit,” but I could not feel that the victory of either side would 
solve any problem. During 1915, I wrote Principles of Social 
Reconstruction (or Why Men Fight, as it is called in America) in 
the hope that, as men grew weary of fighting, they would become 
interested in the problem of building a pacific society. It was 
obvious that this would require changes in the impulses and uncon- 
scious desires of ordinary human beings; but modern psychology 
shows that such changes can be brought about without great dif- 
ficulty. It was obvious also that nothing could be achieved by 
writings addressed exclusively to specialists. Thus throughout the 
years of the war I was endeavouring, however unsuccessfully, to 
write so as to be read by the general public. When the war was 
over, I found it impossible to return to a purely academic life, 
although the opportunity was open to me. The problems which 
interest me are no longer those with which I was concerned before 
1914, and I find it impossible now to shut the world out of my 
thoughts when I enter my study. I do not pretend that this is an 
improvement; I merely record it as a fact. 

The effect which the war had upon me was intensified by travels 
after the war was over. Western Europe and America were familiar 
to me, but I had never come across any non-occidental culture. In 
1920 I spent five weeks in Soviet Russia; I had interviews with 
many leading Bolsheviks, including an hour’s conversation with 
Lenin ; I stayed in Leningrad and Moscow, and travelled down the 
Volga from Nijni-Novgorod to Astrakhan, visiting all the towns 
and many of the villages on the way. The Bolshevik philosophy 
appeared to me profoundly unsatisfactory, not because of its com- 
munism, but because of the elements which it shares with the 
philosophy of Western financial magnates. While the problems 
raised by the spectacle of Russia were still unsolved in my mind, I 
went to China, where I spent nearly a year. In that country I found 
a way of life less energetically destructive than that of the West, 
and possessing a beauty which the West can only extirpate. There 
appeared no hope that the traditional merits of non-industrial 
civilizations could survive; the problem was to combine industrial- 
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ism with a humane way of life, more especially with art and with 
individual liberty. No Western nation has yet begun to solve this 
problem ; but one may hope that it will be solved first in those coun- 
tries which have assimilated industrialism most completely, since it 
can only be solved by a community which uses machines without 
being enthusiastic about them. 

Everything in which the modern world differs from that of the 
Renaissance, whether for good or evil, is traceable ultimately to the 
influence of science. The scientific nations are the strongest in 
war, in commerce, and in prestige. Nothing that goes against 
science has any chance of lasting success in the modern world. Con- 
sequently certain things which we inherit from the Middle Ages 
are rapidly disappearing. Religion has already been profoundly 
modified by its reluctant concessions to science, and will doubtless 
be modified still further. The hereditary principle is rapidly 
disappearing in politics and will probably disappear in economics. 
The ideal of contemplation, which the monks took over from the 
neo-platonists, and modern men of learning from the monks, is 
being hustled and bustled out of existence by those who urge that 
everything should be “dynamic.” In Asia, the revolutionary effect 
of science, and its offspring industrialism, is beginning to be even 
more pronounced than in Europe; for in Europe science grew spon- 
taneously out of the Renaissance, whereas in Asia there was nothing 
indigenous to prepare the way for it. Throughout the world, there- 
fore, science and industrialism must be accepted as irresistible, and 
our hopes for mankind must all be within this framework. 

At the same time, when I examine my own conception of human 
excellence, I find that, doubtless owing to early environment, it con- 
tains many elements which have hitherto been associated with 
aristocracy, such as fearlessness, independence of judgement, eman- 
cipation from the herd, and leisurely culture. Is it possible to pre- 
serve these qualities, and even make them widespread, in an indus- 
trial community? And is it possible to dissociate them from the 
typical aristocratic vices: limitation of sympathy, haughtiness, and 
cruelty to those outside a charmed circle? These bad qualities 
could not exist in a community in which the aristocratic virtues 
were universal. But that could only be achieved through eco 
nomic security and leisure, which are the two sources of what is 
good in aristocracies. It has at last become technically possible, 
through the progress of machinery and the consequent increased 
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productivity of labour, to create a society in which every man and 
woman has economic security and sufficient leisure—for complete 
leisure is neither necessary nor desirable. But although the tech- 
nical possibility exists, there are formidable political and psy- 
chological obstacles. It would be necessary to the creation of such 
a society to secure three conditions: first, a more even distribution 
of the produce of labour; second, security against large-scale wars; 
and third, a population which is stationary or very nearly so. 
Until these conditions are secured, industrialism will continue to be 
used feverishly, to increase the wealth of the richest individuals, the 
territory of the greatest empires, and the population of the most 
populous nations, no one of which is of the slightest benefit to man- 
kind. These three considerations have inspired what I have written 
and said on political and social questions since the outbreak of the 
war, and more particularly since my visits to Russia and China. 

At bottom, the obstacles to a better utilization of our new power 
over nature are all psychological, for the political obstacles have 
psychological sources. It is evident that, in a world where there 
was leisure and economic security for all, the happiness of all 
would be greater than that of ninety-nine per cent of the present 
inhabitants of the planet. Why, then, do the ninety-nine per cent 
not combine to overcome the resistance of the privileged one per 
cent? Partly from inertia; partly because they can be swayed by 
appeals to hatred, fear, and envy. Instead of combining to pro- 
duce collective happiness, men compete to produce collective misery. 
Since this competition among subject populations is useful to the 
holders of power, they encourage it, under the name of “patriot- 
ism,” in the schools and the press. Consequently the worst elements 
in human nature are artificially strengthened, and everything 
possible is done to prevent the realization that co-operation, not 
competition, is the road to happiness. 

A radical reform of education is, therefore, an essential pre- 
liminary to the creation of a better world. Without this pre- 
liminary, a happy world, if it could be created, would speedily 
make itself miserable, because each nation would find the happiness 
of other nations intolerable. In schools for the sons of the well- 
to-do, there is a practical compulsion to acquire military training, 
while everything possible is done to secure an artificial ignorance on 
matters of sex. That is to say, everything concerned with the crea- 
tion of life is thought to be abominable, while everything concerned 
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with taking life is exalted as noble. This is the morality of suicide, 
It springs from the fact that we attach value to power, rather 
than to fulness of life: we think a man a fine fellow when he can 
cause others to be miserable rather than when he can achieve happi- 
ness for himself. All that is needed is to give men a just con- 
ception of what constitutes their own happiness. Traditional 
moralists have made a mistake in preaching self-sacrifice, for 
several reasons. In the first place, very few men will follow such 
preaching. In the second place, it leads to hypocrisy and self- 
deception: persuade yourself that you desire A, when in fact you 
desire B, and you will think you are practising self-sacrifice in 
renouncing A. In the third place, the few who do genuinely make 
sacrifices become self-righteous and envious, and feel that those who 
will not sacrifice voluntarily deserve to be forced into unhappiness. 
Morality, therefore, should not be based upon self-sacrifice, but 
upon correct psychology. There is less pleasure to be derived from 
keeping a beggar hungry than from filling your own stomach. This 
may not sound a very exalted maxim, but if it were acted upon 
war and oppression would cease throughout the world; for war 
and oppression, as a rule, diminish the happiness of victors and 
oppressors, not only of the vanquished and oppressed. Generally 
they do so by actual impoverishment; but in any case they pro- 
duce the fear of revenge. 

But although a rational pursuit of personal happiness, if it were 
common, would suffice to regenerate the world, it is not probable 
that so reasonable a motive will alone prove sufficiently powerful. 
Emotions of expansive affection, generosity, and pleasure in crea- 
tion also have their part to play. There is no one key: politics, 
economics, psychology, education, all act and react, and no one of 
them can make any great or stable advance without the help of the 
others. Narrow specialization, therefore, cannot produce a phi- 
losophy which shall be of service to our age. It is necessary to em- 
brace all life and al! science—Europe, Asia, and America, physics, 
biology, and psychology. The task is almost superhuman. All 
that I can hope to do is to make some men conscious of the prob- 
lem, and of the kind of directions in which solutions are to be 
sought. 














MAN 


BY MARK VAN DOREN 


Brown as the glade he moves in— 
Entering out of the sun, the slayer of eyes— 
He walks; and the blind shadows, 
Hearing his soundless feet, awake and arise, 


Bending with him and parting 

The pale hair of ferns, pretending to see; 

But while he looks they leave him, 

Becoming the portion of earth himself would be. 


He still can forget his fingers, 

Softly he says—and a toad is there on the moss. 
He stoops; and the greyling stays, 

Panting, with only half of the rock to cross. 


Patiently settling earthward, 

One of his hands, unfolded, touches stone— 
Rests, and cannot remember 

If arms are there or if it is leaf, alone. 


Cold are the rock and the lichen, 

Cold are the quieted eyes, and the palm, and the wrist. 
Around is a thick stillness... . 

Save for his suddenly hearing, out of mist, 


Waves of an old awareness: 

Blood in his hand come back, and bone returning. 
Wisdom is underground— 

So to the sun again, and the fever of learning. 











TWO STORIES 
BY MAXIM GORKI 


Translated From the Russian by Marie Budberg 


THE GUIDE 


E were beginning to get tired, Dr Polkanoff and I, tramp- 

ing for two days upon the hot sands along the banks of the 

lazy Oka, past the unflourishing riazan fields, under the sun of the 

last days of May; rather too strenuous that year, it threatened with 

drought. We had already elucidated yesterday all the most in- 

tricate problems of civilization and culture, establishing that man’s 

inquisitive reason will disentangle all the knots and loops of the 

social imbroglio, solve all the riddles of life, and freeing mankind 

from the chaos of misery, from the dark abyss of doubts, make it 
godlike. 

But, after we had emptied the wallets of our knowledge, scatter- 
ing our wisdom in front of each other in the flowers of words that 
we exchanged on the way, our journey became more irksome and 
tedious. At noon we came across a shepherd, a small, dry little 
man with coarse reddish hairs growing on the bones of his face. He 
had chased his herd to the river and advised us: 

“Why don’t you pass through the woods; it’s cooler that way; 
the forest is an ancient one, called the Murom forest. If you cross 
it aslant it will bring you straight out to Murom.” 

The wood rose in an impenetrable, bluish wall some three versts 
away from the river. Thanking the shepherd, we followed a small 
landmark, leading across a field of rye; the shepherd, clicking his 
whip, cried out to us: 

“Look out you don’t get lost in the wood. Better go to the 
village and fetch old Peter; he’ll show you the way for a few 
pennies.” 

We went to the village consisting of some fifteen houses pressing 
close to each other on the slope of the valley, over a toy river that 
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hurriedly, almost fearfully, flowed out from the forest. Dignified, 
grey-bearded Peter, with a cheerless expression in his grey eyes, was 
mending a barrel, fixing a new bottom to it; he listened in silence 
to our offer, whereas the stout peasant who smoked his pipe as he 
watched him working, said to us: 

“He’ll take you there all right. He’s the very best guide we have 
in the District ; knows the forest as well as his own beard.” 

Peter’s beard was not very long, not thick and his whole appear- 
ance neat, unlike a peasant’s, very steady and quiet. A fine, soft, 
and humble face. 

“We-ll?” he uttered, pushing the barrel aside with his long foot, 
ina bast shoe. “All right. I’m game. With God’s help, let’s go. 
What will you give me? Fifty copecks?”’ 

The stout peasant seemed exceedingly pleased about something 
and began talking with animation. 

“Fifty copecks is a small sum. Take me, for instance, I would 
not go for that price. And this isa knowing man. He’ll get you 
right to Murom by night. You'll take the foot-path?” 

“The foot-path,” Peter said with a sigh. 

We started. Peter, tall and straight, a long crook in his hand, 
walked in front and never uttered a word—as though he were ab- 
sent altogether. He answered the doctor’s questions without turn- 
ing round, shortly and quietly. 

“Not so bad. We're used to it. What shall I say? Rather a 
drudge, of course.” 

When he said: “Even an ant gets used to life,” Dr Polkanoff 
almost clapped his hands in admiration; he remembered Wood, 
Lubbock, Brehm, and spoke for a long time with appreciation of the 
mysterious life of ants, of the unobtrusive wisdom of the Russian 
people and the eloquent precision of their language. 

Entering the forest, Peter tore off his cap, made the sign of the 
cross, and announced to us: 

“Here it begins, the forest.” 

At first we followed the road. Running between the trunks of 
sturdy fir-trees, their roots intersecting the deep sand, trampled by 
many cart-wheels, it lay in ingenious curves, that looked like grey, 
dead serpents. After half a mile’s walk, our guide stopped, glanced 
at the sky, struck his stick against a tree, and, always in silence, 
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sharply swerved on to a path almost indiscernible under the needles 
and leading among dwarf pine-growths; dry fir-cones crackled 
under the feet, breaking the solemn silence—the latter was very 
much like the impressive calm of an ancient church in which no 
one has officiated for a long time, but the air of which is still pun- 
gent with the smell of incense and wax. In the greenish dusk, here 
and there pierced by sharp sun-rays, the bronze pillars of the fir- 
trees, covered with the greenish acid of lichen and lumps of grey 
moss, seemed arrayed in golden ribbons. Between their shaggy 
paws the velvet of the sky glimmered in blue designs. 

Later on, when we had penetrated deeper inside the forest, it 
appeared to me that the latter suddenly awoke to life in a marvel- 
lous way. Instead of the nightingale, whistled the thrushes; nv- 
merous purple cross-bills laboriously peeled the pine-cones with 
their hooked noses, the elusive linnet hurried along the tree-trunks 
like a grey mouse, the woodpecker measuredly pecked the bark, the 
anxious titmouses chirruped, the fawn-coloured squirrels soared in 
the air from one tree-top to the other, their tails outspread. 

And in spite of all that, everything was so still that even Dr 
Polkanoff realized: in a silence like that the cleverest words would 
have been out of place. 

“A hare,” said our guide and sighed. 

I had not noticed it. The path, if there was such a thing, sur- 
prised me by its whimsical nature. Sometimes there, where it should 
have run straight it drew a circular line round a separate group of 
trees; on the other hand, there, where the trees lay in front of it in 
a compact wall with shrubs of blackberries growing at their roots, 
it precipitated itself at them with an uprightness that seemed super- 
fluous to me and, invisible, plunged into the jungle. 

“We’re coming to the ravine,” Peter warned us in a low voice. 

Two miles further on I asked him: 

‘And the ravine, where is it?” 

“Must have passed us sideways,” said the old man and glancing 
up at the sky, he added: 

“It’s that hare.” 

Dr Polkanoff informed himself: 

“Have we gone astray?” 

“Why should we?” asked the guide. 
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But when dusk began to fall and we felt sufficiently weary, it 
became obvious to us that we had gone astray. The doctor sug- 
gested it again politely to the old man and received a peremptory 
answer: 

“Why, I’ve done this bit of road before forty times at least. An- 
other mile’s time and we’ll get to the opening, come out on to the 
waste-ground, pass it sideways, and get back into the forest. From 
there Murom is already seen to the eye.” 

He quietly went on measuring off the sajens with his crook as he 
spoke and walked on without stopping, retreating before obstacles 
unseen to me and not paying much heed to the ones “seen to the 
eye.” The “mile’s time” which he had appointed to us, stretched 
out to an hour’s walk, the opening and the waste-ground had ob- 
viously also “passed us sideways,” undesirous to be seen by us. At 
last we came out on to a small meadow, a silvery moon hung above 
it, lighting up a heap of carbonized logs and among these the black, 
broken chimney of a demolished stove; it all resembled the meticu- 
lous and zealous work of an unskilled landscape-painter. 

“I have been here before,” the guide declared to us, looking 
round. “It is a watchman’s hut; a forest-guard used to live here. 
A great drunkard.” 

The doctor said firmly and not too cheerfully: 

“We have lost our way.” 

“Looks a bit like it,” the old man half acquiesced, cautiously 
taking off his cap and looking at the moon. “It’s the hare that 
crossed our path,” he complained. “We turned too sharply to the 
left. It’s difficult to find one’s way by day—at night the star 
shows you where you’ve got to go—but by day the sky is empty.” 

And poking the log under his feet with his stick he added with a 
sigh: 
“Upon a bald head, even a louse doesn’t thrive.” 

This peculiar supplement seemed unnecessary to me. We de- 
cided to rest and eat something, and settled ourselves upon the logs 
polished by many showers. The provident doctor pulled some 
bread, some sausage and eggs out of his wallet, unscrewed a glass 
from his thermos-flask, trimmed in leather, poured some brandy 
into it, and offered it: 

“To our guide.” 
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The old man with a sign of the cross to the moon, drank it down, 
saying with amazement: 

“A strong drink! Is it infused with incense, or what?” 

Then for a long time he went on chewing sausage, eating eggs 
and after the third glass told us: 

“T will not hide from you, my kind gentlemen, that we’ve gone 
astray and I cannot for the life of me make out which road we 
should now follow. You see for yourselves what a dreary forest, 
pines and again pines and no difference between them at all. I'll 
tell you straight. I don’t care for this forest. And as to the fame 
that I’m the best expert upon it—that’s a silly joke that shameless 
people have spread out of sheer devilry. False accusation, I should 
call it, and ’twas a monkey that started it all. You see, there once 
lived a widowed woman from Moscow down here, by Elatma. She 
lived with her monkey, and this cursed little animal ran away from 
her. See for yourselves; a beast of the forest catching sight of trees 
naturally said to itself: ‘Good gracious, they’ve brought me back 
to Austria, have they?’ and dashed out of the window into the 
woods, leaving the woman to weep and lament the loss of the beast, 
promising ten roubles to whoever would find it. This was all a 
long time ago, some thirty years back. At that time ten roubles 
meant a cow, not only a mere monkey. I, among others, offered to 
catch it, and for four days wandered about hunting for the wretch. 
I was stubborn and my poverty, too, stimulated me. I must have 
wandered round more than one hundred versts in this forest at the 
time. That bitch of a monkey I soon caught sight of and kept 
following her and calling ‘Ks! ks! ks! Come on, Mary! But she 
had a temper of her own, dashed from one tree to the other, made 
faces at me, teased me, and squeaked like a gosling. The birds, 
too, seemed to excite the mean creature; she chased them about, but 
of course in vain, for how should a monkey catch a Russian bird? 
Notwithstanding all my stubbornness I got rather sick of it and 
hungry too, for there’s no good in feeding upon berries, and I had 
pursued her for a whole day, a whole night—no joke, that! I 
prayed: ‘Dear God—send death upon her.’ Well, at last, she, too, 
seemed to grow weary. I caught the filthy thing unawares sitting 
on a low branch and hurled a stick at her; she dropped down, 
crawled upon the ground a while—but I was afraid to take her 
up in my arms and threw another stick at her; she just ‘miawled,’ 
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and it was all up with her. ‘Well,’ I said to myself, ‘curse it, 
nothing left for me but carry it away.’ Nothing came of the 
business with her mistress—she gave me seven pennies instead of 
ten roubles—‘I don’t need her dead body,’ she said. And then 
began the torture of my life. If the church is plundered, straight 
tome they come, grabbing me by the scruff of the neck: ‘Petrukha, 
go ahead and look for the robbers, you know the woods.’ A run- 
away appears in the neighbourhood, or a horse-thief; again I’m 
sent out to look for ’em. If people come here a-hunting, I’ve got 
to accompany them. And so, summer and winter, I’m doomed to 
roam about. Yes. And my own house and land remain neglected. 
The police inspector, the policemen, all call me to witness. “Why, 
you know the forest, you fool!’ It’s gone so far that I, myself, 
have submitted to the delusion and believe that I know it. I start 
out bravely, but as soon as I get inside, I see: ‘No, I know nothing 
of it.’ But I couldn’t admit it to the others. I’d be too ashamed. 
There’s no counting the people I’ve brought here. There came 
once a learned man from Moscow. I was told to show him about. 
To me this man appeared to be like the monkey, although he was a 
grave man with a beard. He wandered and wandered about and 
there was no finding out what it was he wanted. He sniffed at 
the grass and muttered to himself. After a good deal of trouble 
I brought him to the village of Karacharovo where Ilja Murometz 
was born; but we rambled for at least three days and three nights. 
He swore at me. As for me, beg your pardon, I had a longing to 
bang him on the head with my stick, so fed up with him had I 
become. No, no, I am not fond of this forest; great miseries grow 
in it for me.” 

Looking with unfriendliness at the black circle of trees, inside 
which we sat as at the bottom of an abyss, our guide added this to 
his anecdotal tale: 

“Besides, I am short-sighted from my birth. Afar—lI can see all 
right, but everything is covered with a mist when I look close at it. 
Shame pushes me to put all the blame on the hares, saying that it’s 
them who lead me astray.” 

A little the worse for drink, he smiled serenely at us with his 
grey eyes and peeling an egg, shook his head, saying: 

“T plead guilty before the hares.” 
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THE ENBLEMA 


An autumn wind strips the barren bushes. The twigs, although 
to all appearance brittle, covered as they are with a rusty dust 
which gives them an iron-like aspect, bend silently, not with the 
rattling sound one might expect as they clash against each other, 
A leaden fog has shrouded everything around the small station 
of the steppe. By the side of the almost indiscernible water-pump 
an engine hisses and sighs. The wheel-guards jangle under the 
strokes of the hammer; every sound is deadened by the autumnal 
gloom. The flat hand of the semaphore hangs ghost-like above 
my head. A drenched, scraggy goat, very much like a phantom, 
too, stands half-concealed in the bushes and wearily watches five 
railway officials who are trying to push a Jong, heavy case through 
the door of the luggage van. 

A little, old man in an oilskin coat directs the loading. Under 
the warm hood his round face with long whiskers trembles, pink 
from the frost; the whiskers and the hawk nose of the old man 
remind one of the picture of an Ukrainian hetman. 

“What is it you are loading?” 

“The Enblema.” 

Politely raising his small, childish hand to the hood, the old man 
answers sonorously—not after the usual way of the old—and 
merrily, not after the usual way in autumn. 

“The Enblema,” he explains, “is a statue of marble, of Italian 
origin; it represents the idol of rectitude—a woman with a sword 
in her hand; the other hand—she used to hold a pair of scales in it 
—has been shot away by mistake. In ancient time the Romans 
considered this woman to be a goddess, named Enblema.” 

The word obviously appeals to the little man; he repeats it with 
relish, with enjoyment. 

Having loaded the case, awaiting the passenger-train, he sits in 
the grim waiting-room of the station and smoking a German 
ceramic pipe, courteously converses. 

“The grandfathers of the present owners brought it from abroad 
and it stood in the middle of the flower-bed before the house for no 
less than a hundred years, maybe. It is a very beautiful piece of 
work, of the best possible material, so beautiful that for the winter 
one used to wrap it up in felt and put it inside a wooden case. So 
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it would have stood for no end of time if it had not been for Mr 
Bashkiroff—have you heard the name before? The celebrated 
factory merchant? Yes, indeed! The same one. Four years ago, 
for the peace of his soul and on account of his old age, he bought 
the estate from my masters and got it into his head that Enblema 
was threatening him. “Tis true that there was something at the 
back of his idea, for the statue is the work of a great artist and in 
moon-lit nights acquired an animated aspect, one might almost say 
it moved in the air, in spite of being a mere stone. Besides, the 
foundation under it had sunk from its own weight and inclined 
it a bit forward so that it seemed as though it were going to jump 
down from its height. 

“Mr Bashkiroff instantly took a dislike to it, and began to com- 
plain, ‘I get insomnia from it,’ he said. “Whenever I glance out of 
the window at night, behold, in the air over there is that hospital 
nurse, or the deuce alone knows who she is, staring at me. And just 
what do these scales in her hand mean? Was she a saleswoman, or 
what?’ 

“Mr Bashkiroff was, in spite of his richness, a poorly ed- 
ucated man and even, I should say, a savage in a way. I ex- 
plained to him, of course, that it was a Roman idol of justice. 
Later on he got more information from the priest and from some- 
body in town, concerning its designation, but after that he began to 
hate Enblema still more violently and even threatened her with his 
cane—going to the park for a stroll he would go up to her and shake 
his cane at her. And one day he imagined that she was crawling 
into his window. It was then that he fired his revolver at her, 
shot off her arm, and disfigured the stomach. 

“Then he said to me: ‘’Tis in the cemetery that this fool of a 
woman should be, Pokrovsky, not here.’ He had a good deal of 
consideration for me and was fond of listening to the story of my 
life. You see, although I am the son of a church deacon I did not 
get infected with the ambition to follow an ecclesiastical career 
and became a teacher, but soon discovered that it was not the right 
job for my soul. To train children one must have a natural tend- 
ency for the task and the necessary sternness, whereas my nature 
proved to be too soft and I was of no use as a tamer of childish 
dispositions. I don’t care for childish pranks—they are meaning- 
less. When a grown-up person behaves giddily there is always a 
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meaning to it, whereas children—that’s why I have lived my life 
asabachelor. Yes, to return to Mr Bashkiroff, he had from nature 
a bee in his bonnet. I did not care much for him. He might wel] 
have been a respected person—but of dark character and, as one js 
wont to say, with a legend about him.” 

Carefully cleaning out the ashes from his pipe with a spoon, the 
old man explained: 

“A legend, of course, is not always truth, but nevertheless it is 
kindred to it. It was rumoured that Mr Bashkiroff had had affairs 
of violent character with women, until justice interfered. Alto- 
gether—not a clean-minded man and suspicious of soul. He drank, 
of course—to the detriment of his health. 

“I did not get along with him. I have been a gardener for 
twenty-three years, a horticulturist; my tastes are different. Al- 
though he was fond of flowers, I must admit. He admired them 
from afar; would stand looking at them and chewing at his beard— 
his was a luxurious beard. After having had a look at the flowers 
he would shake his cane at Enblema and direct his steps to the sum- 
mer-house where some lemonade and brandy would be waiting for 
him. Yes, he was fond of flowers. “Grow more of the blue ones, 
Pokrovsky,’ he would say tome. He offered to augment my salary, 
but at the same time contradicted himself: “What do you need the 
money for—you are a lonely man. I, too, am a lonely man. 
Money, Pokrovsky, does not help in a case like that—you won't 
buy a friend for a penny.’ ” 

A bell rang out the signal for the passenger-train. 

“Did he die?” 

“He did. A sudden death. He would not undergo any treat- 
ment; just went on drinking brandy with his doctor.” 

“Where are you sending the statue?” 

Getting something from the pocket of his trousers, Pokrovsky 
answered: 

“To the mad-house.” 

And apparently noting my amazement, kindly explained: 

“Mr Bashkiroff presented it as a gift to the doctor for the 
amusement of the patients. The doctor wants to put up that 
Enblema in the park—there is a fine park around the asylum.” 
With the swinging, ponderous gait of a peacock, Gardener 
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Pokrovsky walked off to the ticket-office, politely throwing to me: 
“Fare you well.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


The longer I live the more do human beings appear to me fas- 
cinating and full of interest. 

It is sad that I will not have enough time left at my disposal to 
write a book which would contain a detailed description of the lives 
of ten thousand Russians. I am convinced that a book like that 
would be of far greater importance than the Anabasis, for my ten 
thousand would retreat in two directions at the least: the smaller 
part—from everything that is suggested to a man by his physical 
nature; the rest—from everything that is prompted to him by the 
logic of the history of culture, composed by the first part. 

Ten thousand sharply outlined personalities and each striving to 
be an impediment in one way or other to.as great a number as possi- 
ble of the fellow-creatures that surround it. In this task they 
reveal characteristic prodigies of dexterity and meanness, slyness 
and fanaticism, and even passion. 

Every man has his own manner of speech—his own habitual 
expressions; everyone is endowed with this or that amount of con- 
ceit—which makes everyone foolish in his own way; everyone has 
chiselled for himself with great art a small reason, at times a deadly 
sharp one, to protect him from the great zoological stupidity which 
belongs to him; everyone is gifted in one manner or another. 

I have always been convinced that all people are gifted, Russians 
particularly so. Yes, yes—Russians particularly so and maybe this 
conceals the reason of their inability to live. 

In an endless file dozens, hundreds of men, queer up to being 
anecdotal, rise before me, people that I have met on my sinuous 
path to oblivion, oblivion of them and of myself. 

Foolish and clever, mean and almost saintly, diversely unhappy 
—they are all dear to my heart; it seems to me that I do not 
properly understand them and my soul is filled with an inextinguish- 
able interest in them. Many of them whom I knew are dead, I am 
afraid that except me there is no one who will tell their story as I 
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would like te do and dare not; it will seem as though such men had 
never existed on earth at all. 

And I cannot do it any more, ten thousand men like these are not 
easy to invent. It needs a thousand years of fantastically un- 
charitable history; and personally for me—another fifty years of 
life. 

When I said “invent,” it was not a slip of the tongue, for al] 
these people are indeed invented and not wholly so by me. We all, 
after all, invent one another. No, they have invented themselves in 
order to make their lives more interesting, even if more complicated 
and irksome. 

I firmly believe that the ambition of all people as a rule is that 
there should not exist a single man of whom it would be utterly 
impossible to say something of some importance or other—some- 
thing amusing, denigrating, if necessary! It is probably on that 
account that people so eagerly and willingly calumniate and 
slander each other. 

The people I am most fond of are those who are not quite 
achieved ; who are not very wise, a little mad, “possessed.” “The 
people of a sound mind” have little interest for me. The achieved 
man, the one perfect like an umbrella, does not appeal to me. I am 
called and doomed, you see, to describe—and what could I say of 
an umbrella but that it is of no worth on a sunny day? 

A man, slightly possessed, is not only more agreeable to me; he 
is altogether more plausible, more in harmony with the general 
tune of life, a phenomenon unfathomed yet, and fantastic, which 
makes it at the same time so confoundedly interesting. 
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LEANDER 


BY MALCOLM COWLEY 


Un noyé pensif parfois descend. 
Arthur Rimbaud 


Between the waves, out of the sight of land 
at night toward an unseen beacon swimming 
the sea flung her arms about his arms 

in foam, mingled her hair with his 

and clung against his breast 

against his lips the salt pulse of the sea 


—Leander, I will show you all my treasures 
caverns of pearl, Leander, constellations 

of incandescent fish. Leviathan 

my servant shall attend you, and my sharks 
surround you in the armies of their splendour 
and octopi shall build a wall of arms 
surrender O surrender to the sea 


The waves that lapped his shoulders cried: surrender 
and dead men’s bones a thousand fathoms under 
called in their sterner voices: O Leander 

surrender 


He lingered to the rhythm of the waves 

a last time felt the rain against his cheek 
then slowly filled his lungs with water, sank 
through immense halls of darkness, infinite 
chambers of dream, a white thing that drifts 
with the current southward, a cold body 
whittled by the waves 


And Hero 
waiting in her desolate chamber, Hero 


be comforted 
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LEANDER 


For they have taken the dead whose flesh you loved 
and dressed him in the plunder of the sea 

his hair is wreathed with algae, his eyes gleam 
luminous with jellyfishes, coral 

blooms on his thigh, his arms are braceleted 

with pearl, and marks of kisses on his breast 


Regal and tired O corpse that mapped the countries 
of Ocean, saw pelagic meadow where 

the sea-cow grazes, traveller who skirts 

the unicellular gardens of the foam 


Southward you drift where archipelagoes 
of stars deflect the current, and waters boil 
with lava, through indefinite Marquesas 
spinning in the typhoon, and off Cape Stiff 
in easterly gales your eyes commemorate 
still tropical the wax and wane of moons 
time is a secret frozen in your smile 















































REALITY 


BY LEO STEIN 


NOWLEDGE can make more knowledge, and it can make 
man equal in effectiveness to the extent of the potentialities 
of the knowledge, but it can make him great only in that respect. It 
does not give him new faculties, but only higher potencies of the 
old. The antinomies remain incomprehensible, for they arise in 
practice which is saltatory, which permits as much skipping from 
one thing to another as is consistent with practicable continuity. 
But science and aesthetics are not satisfied with this loose sort of 
continuity. Each wants its kind of continuity as perfect as pos- 
sible, and every breach is a defect. Science must assimilate dis- 
covery, the introduction of novelties, as well as it can. Aesthetics 
has to put up with the fact that it must use materials to get its 
unities. Each type of knowledge converts the hoppety-skippety 
facts of practice according to its needs, and in so doing ignores an 
important part of what practice offers. Philosophy is a pseudo- 
knowledge which attempts to add a dimension to human capacity. 
It operates in this way because man would like to know things, even 
if he sees no real way of doing it. Philosophy is science without 
verification, mixed up with aesthetics that purports to go beyond 
fact and assert truth. Therefore it always involves a little pres- 
tidigitation, or some white magic. 

Twenty-five years ago, when I tried to find out rather resolutely 
what “identity” meant, I discovered, or thought that I did, that 
it meant nothing more than the possibility of substitution in a 
given context. For example, if a man is very hungry, any kind of 
food is the same for him as any other. He makes no distinction 
except its capacity to satisfy hunger. If he is only moderately 
hungry he will eat one thing with relish and another thing in- 
differently. The identity in the context of a famishing state, 
does not hold for a condition of lessened desire. The same sort 
of thing can be applied to propositions or situations of all degrees 
of abstractness. 

After I had thought of this, I wondered whether my pre-existing 
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inability to read philosophy had not been due to the fact that all 
the philosophers who solved the great problems did, at some point 
or other, cross the abyss between science and aesthetics by means of 
the bridge which in some oriental religions is named OM. This 
word expresses an ineffable fact. To pronounce it is productive 
of great results, provided one has the faith to perceive them. In 
reading philosophy I had been so often held up by factors which 
worked so remarkably like the great word OM, that it seemed 
to me worth while trying on them this particular interpretation 
of the word. It worked beautifully. Bradley and Royce, on 
whom I first tried it, and of whose works I had never been able 
to understand anything, became quite simple when one noted that 
they used the law of the context or ignored it according to their 
convenience. When they wanted to show that experience was 
fallible, they pointed to the contextual dependence. But when 
they wanted a solution for the troubled state, they moved on to 
a universe which had no constraining contexts, and therefore, as 
it seemed to me, no meaning. Before this time I could not read 
philosophy because I tried to understand it. Since then I can 
read it with great pleasure, but I leave the understanding of 
it to the authors who made it. OM is an essential link in every 
complete philosophical chain, and since no chain is stronger than 
its weakest link, this link deprives philosophy of every claim to be 
truly a kind of knowledge. 

If to philosophy is denied any real adequacy, and if aesthetics 
as I believe is not the knowledge of any peculiar rea/, we must be 
content to know what we can by using our intelligence as fully 
as possible, within the limitations of science and aesthetics. It is 
always possible to go wrong, and often it is easy. It often seems 
preferable, and it is only by an extension of the field that must be 
counted in, that apparently preferable error is proved to be unde- 
sirable. We have come to know that disinterested scientific work 
is alone capable of giving the range of view that enables science to 
become the basis for far-reaching and important changes in our 
ways, but we have not yet come to see that aesthetics is of any 
particular importance. Its only character that has been taken 
seriously, its capacity for producing emotional stimulation, is 
adapted specially to a self that is trivial like the aesthetic self, or 
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to one that is sick and needs either a stimulus to make it well, or 
a toy to make it forget its troubles. 

Emotional response, in so far as it becomes a cause of satisfac- 
tion, is practical. There is no evidence that one kind is intrinsically 
better than another. None the less the superior person belabours 
the inferior one for indulging the wrong emotion, or the right 
emotion on the wrong occasion. He has, of course, no evidence 
that his emotion is rightly indulged, except the assurance of his 
superiority. He says that he is right, and that the other man is 
wrong, and as he makes more or less a business of this sort of 
thing, his claim is allowed by the plain man who, unless he is a 
collector or is shocked by something that he considers indecent, 
doesn’t really care very much. 

Let us suppose however that pure aesthetic experience exists, and 
that we become really interested in the world of aspects; that we 
become habituated to beauty as much, at least, as we have become 
habituated to cleanliness, that we dislike ugliness and incoherence 
as we dislike bad smells. The conditions to be taken into account 
are obviously much more varied and complex than they are for 
cleanliness. They will depend on a much greater variety of know- 
ing. To take one instance only—speech. Flatness, smartness— 
except as a sauce—imprecision, rubber-stamps, inflated verbiage, 
and a hundred other horrors, would become objectionable. People 
who use words with precision need accuracy of knowledge. The 
aesthetic symbol would get a new lease of life because it would be 
subjected to a criticism from our experience generally, and would 
be sensitively related to truth. For a trifling example take what 
Livingstone said of lions—that they were not brave but cowardly. 
If this were true and geneiaily known, it would turn the phrase 
lion-hearted into a mere verbal symbol, or lead to its disuse. This 
is the sort of thing that does happen in good poetry. The lan- 
guage is kept fresh by being related to such knowledge as the poet 
possesses. It is a direction that offers a large range either for 
romantic exuberance or classic restraint. It is a way of making 
and keeping language civilized. 

I give this instance of language because it is an obviously 
relevant one. Of course the same kind of thing applies almost every- 
where. It would have very little meaning for one whose notion of 
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aesthetic interest is the occasional reading of a book or looking at a 
picture. But its meaning might be very different for one who found 
our present civilization to be something appalling with its fragmen- 
tary strenuousness, its discouraging successes, and its disheartenij 
failures. To such a one there might be a gain if there could be 
an interest in a world, a society, which was really presentable, 
which one would care to keep wholly in view. This picture could 
not of itself be evidence of validity. Aesthetics gives us fact, not 
truth. But fact to be interesting to adults in the long run, must 
be true. Only science and practice can judge validity beyond the 
mere aspect. The world as it is scientifically known is not a whole 
world, but the nature of that world is such that it can find in 
science a partial reflection that is true enough to work. Our 
aesthetic perception of the world must not contradict this knowl- 
edge. It need include no more than is relevant, but the persistent 
attempt to make fact and truth concordant is the basis of an 
aesthetic interest that can go beyond “aestheticism,” without be- 
coming applied aesthetics. 

The competent spectator would under those circumstances not 
be a person who is conversant with masterpieces and the lore of 
museums, but a man whose interest was wide, whose self was 
unified, and whose mind and body were active. No result for such 
a man would be final except as it went into the making of a social 
picture that he would like to contemplate. I do not mean to 
imply anything so foolish as that he would be always thinking of 
this end, or explicitly aiming at it. I refer to something like the 
service of God among the truly pious. There is a larger end of 
interest, which is also partly revealed in pictures of detail. A 
world which one can both believe in—the world of science, and 
look at—the world of aesthetics, is the end to be desired. 

There is no profit for such an end in believing what one knows 
is not true. To the simple-minded person this statement might 
seem foolishly unnecessary, since it would seem to him obvious 
that one cannot believe a thing which one knows is not true. If 
this were really impossible there would be no neurotics, there would 
be no good party-men except morons, there would be no hundred- 
percenters of any kind. All these people, and all others to some 
extent, keep different and incompatible books of their beliefs. So 
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Jong as society is not co-operative but is competitive, and conse- 

tly we have to fight for our se/f-preservation, we shall have to 
keep these double and triple series of books, one for the things as 
they affect ws (which of course includes those in whom we are in- 
terested), one for the things as they affect those who oppose us, 
and another for the things that we can see without being distorted 
either by self-defence or attack. A genuine inability to believe the 
things that one knows are not true, would bring about the greatest 
revolution that society has ever known. That change will mark 
the dawn of civilization. 

It remains now only to show the relation of pure science and 
pure aesthetics to practice in the largest sense. Science and aes- 
thetics are incidents in the comprehensive practical world. Practice 
means change. Only that which is not practieal can endure. What 
thus endures is knowledge which man projects in the course of his 
practical living. But this knowledge, which is given in successive 
stages as just what it is, returns into the life of the men that make 
it to help in their transformation. Knowledge which is really 
assimilated means a change in the knower. Most of our knowledge, 
however, which is not a knowledge of manufacturing processes in 
one sense or another, is so conventional, so merely schematic, so 
confused, and so little assimilated or else assimilated with so 
little of clear direction, that it leaves us almost as we were, or sends 
us off at random tangents. People have commonly noted and often 
with dismay, how little they learn from experience. They repeat 
the same blunders, commit the same offences, tumble into the same 
holes over and over again, although they know it all so well. 
Popular expressions abound to illustrate this. Hell’s pavement of 
good intentions, and New Year’s resolutions are instances in point. 
My own redirection in life came when I posed to myself the 
definite question—How can one learn by experience? The way of 
conceiving aesthetics in itself and in its relations to other things, 
followed on the finding of an answer. 

I said that most of our knowledge leaves us just as we were. To 
some extent this is reasonable when we have been concerned with 
science, since in science the relation of the self is reduced to low 
terms of particularity. The self for science is the self that can 
perceive external relations, and keeps its other individualities in 
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the background. The application of science to the individual js 
indirectly made through the invention of instruments. This apart 
from the influence of the attitude of truth-seeking which might, 
but does not always, directly affect his nature. But in aesthetics 
the knower’s feeling self, with its rich inner relations and its wide 
range of outer approaches to things, is implicated. Every such 
experience which is freshly had may have the effect of modifying 
that feeling self, thereby modifying the pictorial interest, and the 
quality of the man that makes it. The real goal would be attained 
if in science a man was ready to perceive all truth impartially, and 
if in aesthetics a man’s acceptance of a “picture” and his enjoy- 
ment, became identical. 


To the serious artist, enjoyment is the same as the realization of 
a creative interest. He enjoys a picture when he has made it, 
just as he enjoys food when he is hungry. He does, in fact, hunger 
for that completed achievement as the virtuously inclined hunger 
after righteousness. Other enjoyments he may have, but they are 
either little things like his satisfaction in his satisfactions, or else 
they are the satisfactions of his self-feelings, which are related to 
the pure aesthetic ones as the saint’s self-satisfaction in getting to 
heaven is related to the contemplation of the radiant godhead. 

If aesthetics could be recognized as the important thing that it 
would be in a world that was resolutely intelligent, that refused 
to subordinate almost everything to a possessive interest whose 
magnificent consequence is conspicuous expenditure—if pure 
aesthetics could find a place, there would be little or no difference 
between knowing and enjoying. The essential attitudes would be 
those of making, and of accepting or rejecting. All fresh seeing is 
creative, and that is acceptable which fulfils a need. The interest 
in objects, taken objectively and not possessively, intensifies the 
need and cultivates it. Experience would become more commonly 
creative because the interests of the self would supplement and not 
destroy the authentic character of objects. At present it is more 
important that a thing should be mine than that it should be. The 
property interest in beautiful things begins to be most active when 
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the creative interest is ended. The field of this interest is con- 
yentionally limited, whereas the essential value of it would depend 
upon its unrestricted use and extension. This extension of range 
depends upon the right relation of possession and use. The 
tendency of anything that could in a eulogistic sense be called 
civilization, is to stimulate creativeness which is profoundly and 
vitally different from, and opposed to, possessiveness. Creation is 
the perfect condition of use, but all the things that I have spoken 
of as applied aesthetics are minor legitimate forms. Many of them 
are over-developed in a society which) is pathological, because of 
its infantile fixations. It is a commonplace that our moral culture 
has not kept pace with our science. Which is another way of say- 
ing the same thing. It means that our moral and social attitudes 
are primitive and barbarous, and that they have not assimilated 
our science. 

The crux of the matter lies in the self. Unless we can get to the 
point of seeing that selves are not we but only ws, that we defend 
the past at the expense of the future, that we defend our possessions 
at the expense of creative effort, and that we defend our mistakes at 
the cost of corrected replacements—unless we can take all knowl- 
edge to be freely our province, progress will be only the pendulum 
swing from one excess to another. True balance can be found only 
in a freedom which permits of knowing all and taking the conse- 
quence. To repeat, civilization is the character of a social state 
where the individual is free to think, speak, act, as truly as he 
likes without suffering harm thereby. In that way only can we 
reach out beyond brutality or sentimentalism to a world where 
ideals are the self-projections of progressing knowledge, and not 
the attempts of pathological visionaries to offer remedies for what 
they do not understand. 
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EDWARD SAPIR 


Living, flesh beat on flesh, 

Vain heart on the blind heart bled; 
Now dead, what spirit swayed 

Is known, what spirit fled. 


It was an air that cut 
Most keen, yet in its wake 
Was golden quietude, 
Hovered on mountain lake. 


Oh where is love more love, 
More true-forgiving arms 
Than tightened passionate 
After the heedless storms? 


There is not mightier 

Nor more compassionate 

Sweet spirit breathed than blew 
Out the embers of hate. 


Living, flesh beat on flesh, 
Living, the vain heart bled. 
Not keener cuts the knife 
Than knowing the spirit’s life 
When long is the spirit fled. 
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LA JEUNE FILLE SUR LA BOULE. BY PABLO PICASSO 
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AU LAPIN AGILE. BY PABLO PICASSO 
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BLUE STEEL’S EVA 


BY ROARK BRADFORD 


VA PAUL was Blue Steel’s woman. They called her Blue 
Steel’s Eva on Saratoga Street, and on Saratoga Street they 
name theif people with startling accuracy. There, a name more 
than merely distinguishes one person from another. They did not, 
for instance, call Bess Rucker who lived with Wingfoot Williams, 
“Wingfoot’s Bess.” They called her “Boom,” which was evolved 
after the manner of Saratoga Street, from the basic “baboon.” 

Bess Rucker did not look like a baboon, exactly, but there was a 
certain resemblance. “Boom” expressed it. It sounded enough like 
baboon to suggest the idea, and yet it was enough unlike baboon to 
give the thing that easy generality that described Bess Rucker. 
You looked at Boom dancing around Mink Eye’s cabaret and you 
thought of a baboon moving lazily through a dense jungle, grabbing 
with long arms and legs for limbs of trees and constantly producing 
startling effects of motion; not quite graceful, but a sort of gliding, 
sure-footed rhythm. It was not like that—didn’t go into so much 
detail; you merely were reminded of a baboon. And there was a 
suggestion of gawky awkwardness about her stupid face and loose- 
jointed, big-boned body that made her look overgrown and fierce, 
with a forceless massiveness. ‘“Boon” would have been too—too— 
well, “Boom” said it exactly. 

Blue Steel’s Eva was different. She had, so she confided when 
she had got the right amount of cheap gin, “passed for white” in 
Greek Charlie’s cabaret in Chicago until she sat at a table with a 
white man from the South. The man was drunk. If he had been 
sober probably he would not have discovered it. But he kept 
watching Eva while she talked. Then suddenly he leaped to his 
feet and shouted, “You're a nigger! Get away from me, you black 
wench!” When the man got out of the hospital, he told the judge 
that he could tell by the way she laughed and the purplish tint of 
her finger-nails and the shape of her mouth. The judge noticed it 
too, since his attention had been directed to it. 

“Yeh, ’at’s right,” Eva confessed to Greek Charlie. “My old 
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lady was part dinge. Not much, though. And I guess my old man 
was all white—whoever the hell he was.” She drew her lips tightly 
across her cheeks and continued falteringly, “So I guess it’s back to 
Smoke-town for little Eva—and I don’t know that I give a damn, 
at that.” 


Greek Charlie measured Eva with a critical eye. He noted her 
gracefully turned, slim legs, her small hips, her lithe, supple body 
that any white girl would be proud to possess. 

“If it’s coloured blood that makes you look like that, kid,” he 
said, “well, I’m for more of it, see? You can pitch your shoes under 
my bunk any old time you want to, kid, see?” 

Eva never tried to analyse the impulse that drove her southward. 
She merely knew that she was “damned sick and tired of Greek 
Charlie,” so she sold her fur coat, two diamond rings, and a dia- 
mond pin that he had given her, and bought a ticket for New 
Orleans. 

On the train coming down, when the conductor announced that 
“all persons of coloured blood are required by law to move into the 
car provided for that purpose,” Eva got up with three or four 
others and went to the “Jim Crow” car. She had rather hoped that 
the conductor would express surprise. But he did not. “Yeah. 
I’m a shine, all right. It sticks out all over me,” she said. 

After Chicago, the slow-moving New Orleans was easy for Eva, 
and it was not long before she had obtained a place as “entertainer” 
in Mink Eye’s honky-tonk on Saratoga Street. Nor was the word 
long in travelling among the negroes of the neighbourhood that 
“Mink Eye’s got a new woman f’m Chicago. And purty? Man 
kind! You jest orter see dat yaller gal th’ow herself around de 
floo’.”” 

There was not much difference between Greek Charlie’s place on 
the North Side, and Mink Eye’s on Saratoga Street. Dirty, 
drunken white men came to Greek Charlie’s. Dirty, drunken 
negroes came to Mink Eye’s. Greek Charlie’s was larger and had 
more tinsel, and the dirt did not show so much. But Mink Eye’s had 
tinsel, too. It was early June when Eva got there, and the Christ- 
mas decorations—or what of them that had not rotted and fallen— 
still were hanging in festoons from the ceiling. The men who 
came to Greek Charlie’s always tried to get something for nothing 
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and when they did not get it they cursed and called the girls a gang 
of gold diggers. The men who came to Mink Eye’s wanted some- 
thing for nothing, too. But they were better mannered about it. 
If they did not get it—which they never did from Eva—they 
laughed about it and passed it off as a friendly joke. 

There was that runty, long-legged boy they called “Pants.” He 
was one of Eva’s first and most persistent “free will” suitors. 
“What you needs, Good Lookin’,” he used to tell her, “is a natchal 
man to trot you round. And I sho’ wants de job.” There was a 
free, easy spirit of camaraderie about the way he said it. It amused 
Eva and she replied in the same friendly spirit. Pants accepted her 
refusal with a grin and a good-natured retort. 

That was the way it was at Mink Eye’s. Everybody was 
friendly. The waiters, the musicians, the patrons, and the enter- 
tainers, all mingled easily and joked freely. Life there was not irk- 
some or strained. 

Then, on hot, steamy nights, when the little hall was crowded 
with negroes half drunk on Mink Eye’s gin, and the orchestra was 
hammering away dolefully, and the people were dancing and sing- 
ing and sweating, Eva Paul subconsciously would sense a curious 
happiness of living. She did not actually experience the happiness; 
yet the whole thing stirred up something inside her and made her 
know there was a happiness to be got somewhere, somehow. She 
watched the others. They seemed happy sometimes, and sometimes 
they merely laughed as if they were trying to be happy, but were 
restrained by some strange, compelling force. Eva laughed that 
way, too, sometimes. She did not understand it. She really never 
knew whether it was a laugh or a sob. But it never worried her for 
long. Her brain was not made to analyse such things. She merely 
felt them and forgot them. 

Abandoning herself to the free life at Mink Eye’s, Eva easily 
fell into the ways of the others. Her harsh, whirling r’s softened to 
a purr, her words took on the flat, easy drawl, and her thoughts fol- 
lowed the thoughts of the others. Eva was “turning black” again, 
easily, gracefully, and without effort, as the chameleon changes. 

Then one night Blue Steel walked over to her and said, “What's 
on yo’ mind, Sister? You don’t look happy.” That was all he 
said, this huge black man. It was the first time apparently that he 
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had ever noticed Eva. Blue Steel was not the kind of man that 
runs after women. He was the kind of man that women run after 
and fight for. 

Eva laughed that strange, crying laugh. “Go on and beat yo’ 
drum, boy,” she said. “Dat’s you’ job.” 

Blue Steel strutted about the floor during the rest of the inter- 
mission, laughing and joking with the other entertainers and 
patrons, and swaggering so his “box” coat, his square-creased 
trousers, and his bright yellow shoes would not pass unnoticed. 
Eva watched him intently. It was her business to attract men, not 
to be attracted by them. Yet she kept her eyes riveted upon Blue 
Steel as he strutted. Greek Charlie used to strut about his place, 
too, and Eva used to laugh at him for it. Greek Charlie was good 
to her; bought her fine clothes and called her pretty names that 
pleased her. And when he strutted among his patrons it tickled 
Eva and she laughed. 

But here was this black drummer, huge—so black that his skin 
glistened—who strutted like a peacock and who had nothing to strut 
for. Well, Eva laughed at that too, but she did not think it was 
funny. 

When the music started again, Eva steered her unsuspecting 
partner close to the orchestra and managed to catch Blue Steel’s eye 
as she danced past. She looked straight at him just for a brief in- 
stant, and danced away. When the dance ended, Blue Steel swag- 
gered confidently to her and said, “I'll be around to-night.” That 
was all. Eva didnot reply. She just sat there until the place was 
closed for the night; and Blue Steel came. 

Late the next afternoon, when Eva was walking along Saratoga 
Street to the grocery store, the men she passed tipped their hats and 
greeted her with unaccustomed politeness. Their words were 
friendly and in their tones were none of the innuendoes of which 
recently she had been aware. She did not grasp it at first, but when 
Pants asked her if Blue Steel was “gonter be round soon,” she 
gathered that they knew her alliance with the trap drummer was 
something more than a temporary one. 

“He ain’t woke up yit,” Eva answered with an effort to conceal 
her pride. “I’m gittin’ some groceries to feed him on when he 
wakes up.” 

Pants detected the pride in her voice and laughed. Then he 
turned his covetous eye upon her slim, trim neatness. “Buyin’ him 
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groceries, is you, gal?” he chuckled. “Well, you better set right 
down and watch him eat ’em. Cause ef’n you don’t he liable to tote 
‘em off and give ’em to one er his yuther womens.” 

Eva stiffened and her eyes blazed. “What you say?’ she 
demanded. 

Pants laughed again. That gal was crazy about Blue Steel; he 
could tell that by the way her eyes sparked. “Say ‘soap and water,’ 
Sister, ‘soap and water.’ ” 

“When he totes my groceries off,” Eva said, more to give vent to 
her anger than for the information of Pants, “and I catches him” 
—-she paused for a mental picture of Blue Steel giving her groceries 
to another woman—‘I’]l chop his heart out.” That did not seem 
to be enough to do to him so she added, “and slice it into ham- 
burgers and eat it for my breakfus.” 

That did tickle Pants and he laughed and laughed. ‘“Yaah,” he 
said between spasms of mirth, “Yaah! You’s bad, ain’t you, gal? 
I been yarin’ ’bout how bad dese light yaller gals is. Dey tells me 
you passed for fou’teen karat in Chicago. Is dat right?” 

Eva ignored the reference to “fourteen karat,” which is Saratoga 
Street’s term for a person with negro blood in his veins that poses as 
white, and she walked on. When she came back, Pants was still 
there. 

“When you gits tired of eatin’ hamburgers for breakfus,” he said, 
“come round and buy me some groceries, baby.” Eva flipped her 
head in contempt. 

Blue Steel stuck to Eva. The ecstasy of those first days when 
each was discovering a new charm in the other did not last. But 
everybody called her Blue Steel’s Eva, and she was. She was 
easily the most attractive woman on the street. She was a good 
money-getter, too, and she took pride in the way she fed and dressed 
Blue Steel. She liked to see him dressed up that way. And Blue 
Steel liked to dress, and he liked to know his woman was the pretti- 
est and most sought after woman on the street, too. He loved to 
hear them call her “Blue Steel’s Eva.” 

But while neither of them attempted to go beneath the surface 
of the thing, they knew that these superficial attractions were not 
what held them together. There was “something about him” that 
drew and held this almost-white woman to this full-blooded negro 
man. And there was “something about her” that held Blue Steel to 
Eva. It was “something” and they let it go at that. 
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Sometimes—maybe it was when the white blood in her got the 
upper hand, or maybe it was merely a characteristic of her sex— 
Eva would be hateful and mean, and torment Blue Steel. They 
would fight and Blue Steel would beat her with his big, knotty fists, 
and throw her about the room in which they lived. Sometimes 
while he was beating her Eva would want to kill him, and would 
fight back with more viciousness than one could imagine her small 
body capable of. And sometimes she would fight back and curse 
and cry and threaten to kill him merely to try to give expression to 
a wild, unreasonable ecstasy that stirred her soul. But always 
when he stopped beating her she would come to him and put her 
arms around his neck, mingling kisses and seductive whimpers with 
unworded pleadings that Blue Steel understood better than if they 
had been conventional words. 

There was nothing unusual about their relationship. That is, it 
was not unusual on Saratoga Street. Possibly they lived more in- 
tensely together than did others who lived in similar relationship. 
But there was in it no question of morals or fidelity. Eva was con- 
stantly around with other men. Sometimes she would stay away 
three or four days, but she usually brought back something to show 
for it, money or clothes or jewellery. Even if she brought back 
nothing, Blue Steel understood. Other men made it a point to beat 
their women when they did not bring back money or other valu- 
ables. But when they chided Blue Steel for letting Eva “cheat” 
as they termed it, Blue Steel made up a song and sang it to them: 


“Papa like his whisky. 
Mama like her gin; 
Papa like his outside women; 
Mama like her outside men.” 


Eva could sing that song too, sometimes. Every woman on Sara- 
toga Street understood the song about “A man gits tired of de same 
thing all de time.” But when their men spent money on other 
women, they drew the line. Some of them fought their men for it. 
Some of them killed their men, too, and some of them got killed. 
But Eva did not mind the money. 

“Don’t you go be no cheap skate,” she told Blue Steel. “When 
dat money is gone, well, hit’ll be some mo’. Jest git out and circu- 
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late some.” She knew Blue Steel would come back to her, just as 
he knew Eva would come back to him. Neither of them feared 
losing the other. They knew each belonged to the other. 

The relationship between Blue Steel and Eva may have 
amounted to what people call love—a fierce, savage, unmoral, com- 
pelling love. Certainly it amounted to a complete understanding, 
an understanding that neither tried to understand. It was more 
than instinctive physical attraction of one animal to another; there 
was something deeper, something immaterial about it. They 
fought and cursed each other frequently and bitterly. Sometimes, 
it seemed without provocation. But such outbursts were trivial, 
touching not even the surface of their fierce, savage, pitiful, pain- 
ful, ecstatic happiness. 

Then, without warning, a change came over Blue Steel’s Eva. 
Just what it was, or what caused it, or when or how it started, 
neither knew. It just came. It might have been that the sensual 
fibres of her body were becoming satiated; or it might have been 
that Eva, like any emotional artist, had “painted her picture” and 
found that it expressed the emotions with which she had been strug- 
gling since she grew into womanhood. Or it may have been that 
the cold, sluggish Caucasian blood in her veins had rebelled at last 
against the surging, heated passions of her negro corpuscles. “Feed 
me on apples for I am sick of love,” a wise man said. 

Whatever it was, it started from Eva, and Blue Steel felt it. 
They were walking casually down Saratoga Street that evening on 
their way to Mink Eye’s, just as they had been doing all summer. 
Nothing had happened outside the daily routine. Eva gave signs 
of the approach of one of her “mean spells”; that was why it took 
Blue Steel so long to feel the change. She sulked and argued and 
disagreed about everything. She always acted like that when she 
was “gittin’ mean.” 

“T bet I’m gonter whup her ha’f to death when us gits home,” 
Blue Steel promised himself. And having mapped out his cam- 
paign he put the matter out of his head until the time for action. 

But walking along the street that evening, Eva’s nostrils filled 
with strange odours. Although it was late fall and they had walked 
that way every evening through the hot, sweltering summer, she 
never before had been aware of the steamy, sultry dampness that 
emanated from the open gutters. Nauseating odours of decaying 
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garbage; of fish heads rotting among knee-high jimson weeds that 
lined the side-walks; of decomposed banana peelings in the stag- 
nant water in the mudholes of the unpaved street; of filth and dirt 
that drifted from the tightly shuttered “shotgun” houses that lined 
the side-walk; of cheap, stinking perfume that saturated hers and 
Blue Steel’s clothing. Eva gagged. 

“Sick to yo’ stummick, baby?” asked Blue Steel. 

Eva was “sick to her stummick.” She was sick to her very soul 
But she did not answer Blue Steel’s question. ‘Wonder is it 
snowin’ in Chicago?” she asked herself. “Wonder what ole Greek 
Charlie’s doin’?” They walked a full block in silence. Eva’s mind 
was picturing scenes in Chicago and Blue Steel was struggling with 
himself for something to do or say. Frequently they had been to- 
gether for hours without either’s saying a word. But Eva’s silence 
now, was different. Blue Steel felt it. 

“You hyared me, gal,” he said, gruffly. 

“Yeah, I hyared you,” Eva agreed, absently. 

“Well, whyn’t you say somethin’?” Blue Steel’s attempt to be 
commanding emphasized his apprehension. 

Eva walked a few steps, stopped, half turned, and looked 
squarely at Blue Steel. Her mouth twitched and drew down 
slightly at one corner. Her eyes narrowed to tiny slits. Then, with- 
out moving a muscle in her face, she laughed. It sounded soft and 
gurgling. But it sounded harsh and shrill too, like broken glass 
clinking on an empty ball-room floor. 

They walked on to Mink Eye’s in silence. Blue Steel was re- 
calling his promise to beat her that night and was searching his 
mind for an adequate manner in which to do it just as he wanted it 
done. As for Eva—‘I wonder is Greek Charlie got another woman 
now?” Of course he had; two or three of them, scattered about 
town, maybe. But that was easy. “I know how to handle Greek 
Charlie. I can make him give me his last dime.” 

It was just one of those dull, hot nights at Mink Eye’s, that night. 
There were few patrons and they were more interested in the 
seven-up and dice games going on in the back room than they were 
in gin and women. Occasionally the orchestra would dawdle hap- 
hazard through some music—without enthusiasm. Most of the 
women were lolling about, talking to sleepy-eyed waiters. Three or 
four sprawled face downward, across rickety tables. In this group 
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was Wingfoot Williams’ woman, Boom. Boom could sleep any- 
where. She always looked as though she were ready to doze off. 
Occasionally a dapper patron would come in, size up the crowd, and 
walk on out. Mink Eye got desperate. 

“Git things goin’!” he commanded. “Git somethin’ started. 
Settin’ round yar asleep. Git off’n dat table, Boom, and shake 
yo’se’f awake. Make out like you’s happy! What y’all niggers 
think I got you yar for? Lawd, Lawd. I oughter be a undertaker. 
I'd git richer buryin’ de dead round dis place whar I am tryin’ to 
keep hit lively. Start dat music goin’. Limber up! Git hot!” 

The orchestra started a moderately lively dance piece, but after 
half a dozen bars, it deteriorated into a listless, lifeless rattle. The 
entertainers paired off with the waiters and hangers-on, and be- 
gan a listless, lifeless dance. Eva drew Wingfoot for a partner, 
and before they danced half way around the floor, she nearly went 
to sleep. As they approached the orchestra, Eva backed off from 
Wingfoot and sallied in a tripping half-circle, flirting her skirts and 
twisting her body in quick graceful rhythms. “Step on dat drum, 
Blue Steel,” she called. “I’m asleep and I want to wake up. Make 
some noise so I kin twist my joints a little.” ' 

The tempo immediately was increased and the melody took on 
life. Eva easily fell into the swing of it and danced all about and 
around her shuffling partner. Wingfoot finally gave up the struggle 
and started to trail her round the floor, clapping his hands, brush- 
ing imaginary obstacles from her path, and making comments of 
astounded admiration as she twisted and spun about. 

“Wawk it, Sister, wawk it!” he exclaimed. ‘“Wawk dat salty 
dog!” 

The applause spurred Eva on and she wiggled devilishly. 

“Unh—unhn-n-!” Wingfoot grunted. ‘Look at her Sally!— 
Right befo’ me!” 

Most of the other dancers had stopped and were gathering about 
the spinning, whirling Eva, cheering with Wingfoot. Old Boom, 
however, stuck doggedly to her partner. When the music got too 
fast for her she merely skipped every other beat and timed her steps 
to the new tempo which was in a cadence that she understood, and 
she kept stumbling and staggering about, resting her heavy arms on 
the stupid waiter’s shoulder and utterly ignoring the show that was 
being given by Eva. 
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Eva was an actress at heart, and to be the centre of attraction 
spurred her to greater efforts. She tried the fancy step that used to 
make such a hit at Greek Charlie’s. 

“Greek Charlie’s!” The thought vibrated through her blood. 
White covered tables, and highly polished floor upon which silver 
dollars clattered when she danced that step! Greek Charlie would 
come around for her and buy her something pretty for that dance! 

Blue Steel was hammering away at his drums to the rapid swing 
of the music. Occasionally he would reach out and tap a tin can or 
ring a bell or blow a horn, or do fancy tricks with his sticks. It was 
part of his work and he was doing it mechanically, without 
enthusiasm. He watched Eva’s dance a few minutes with decreas- 
ing interest and then caught sight of Boom. Grunting, sweating, 
stumbling old Boom, staggering about the floor with her partner, 
struggling with that gliding motion that looked awkward and grace- 
ful at the same time. He watched her long, skinny legs sail about 
in slow circles and halt unexpectedly in such a manner that it 
seemed certain she would lose her balance and go sprawling to the 
floor. But some way or other, when one foot came down the other 
was starting on a similar swing, and she never quite fell. 

It was not the case of Blue Steel’s consciously comparing the two 
women and choosing between them. It merely was a case of Blue 
Steel’s watching Eva dance and, finding nothing there that inter- 
ested him, putting her out of his mind as he would put out of his 
mind anything else that did not interest him. Then, quite inde- 
pendent of Eva and her dance, he saw Boom and was interested. 
Eva became as any other of the millions of people in the world that 
did not interest him. The fact that until a moment before she had 
held him in inescapable meshes was nothing. Blue Steel quietly 
laid his drum sticks aside, and while the rest of the orchestra kept 
up the jazzy whirl, he walked to Boom’s side, pushed her stupid 
partner away, and took up with her the slow, swingy steps. 

The man playing the clarinet first noticed what had happened 
and he dropped his instrument for the sticks abandoned by Blue 
Steel. Then the leader at the piano saw and, with graceful timing, 
brought the music back to a slow, dragging cadence. One by one 
the other musicians softened their notes and gradually faded from 
the melody. Soon there was only the stop-skip chords of the piano 
and the hollow, slow rattle of the drums. 

During the change, Eva struggled to time her steps to the 
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cadence. Her muscles and nerves were keyed up to the fast, 
jagged rush of the music, and the change in tempo worried her. 
She slowed her steps and the music became even slower. It was as 
though her dance had been rushing pell-mell to a climax and then, 
without any reason, had stopped just before it got there. She 
halted and looked. There were Blue Steel and Boom, dancing in 
slow, sensual savagery in the centre of the floor, and all the others 
were standing stupidly by, watching. She tossed her head con- 
temptuousl y. 

“Dam’ ign’ant niggers,” she snorted. ‘Don’t know good dancin’ 
when they see it.” She watched the stupid group a minute. “T’ll 
wire Greek Charlie to-night,” she said, ‘and I'll leave this dump 
to-morrow.” 

She looked again at the ridiculous burlesque. Big, gawky, 
double-jointed Boom, stumbling about the floor, with Blue Steel, 
tall, straight, top-heavy, apparently as stiff as a poker, jerking 
around her! It was funny and Eva laughed. 

“Say, if I could pull ’at step at Greek Charlie’s!” she said to her- 
self and laughed again at the idea. “Say, that’ll be a scream!” 
She held her sides and giggled. “Break in on my fast cross-step— 
all of a sudden—and then come back to that double whirl. Gawd! 
Won’t they roar!” She closed her eyes so her mind could better 
hear the roar of silver dollars clattering about Greek Charlie’s 
polished floor. “I'll put that on about the second night. Let me 
see, now.” 

She watched Boom’s step in professional study. It seemed to be 
all in the way Boom swung her legs. Eva swung her nimble foot 
in a swift circle. “I’m gonter put some pep into it,” she decided. 
But the foot came around without creating any of the effect that 
Boom was getting. 

“T’ll try it slow, at first.” She studied the dragging cadence of 
the drum, nodding her head with it until she had caught the time 
inher mind. She moved her foot out again, slowly, this time. It 
wasn’t that, either. She tried the other foot. “A little more dip of 
the knees.” That helped some. But it was not right yet. She 
studied Boom again and noted a slight bend at the waist—or rather 
a sharp, shifting twitch of the hips. She added that and it helped 
immensely. 

“I got to loosen up,” she decided, and beginning anew with 
muscles relaxed, she swung one foot out in a lazy, sweeping circle. 
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The drum beat just as the circle was completed and the other foot 
started round. She forgot to twist her hips, but changing her 
weight from one foot to the other did that, anyway, and sent a 
slow, rolling wave surging lazily upward through her body that 
ended with a snap of her head, just as the drum beat again. 

“That’s it,” she said to herself. 

The easy, soft, swingy sensation of the motion made her feel— 
well, she decided it made her feel good all over. What she wouldn’t 
do to that dance at Greek Charlie’s! 

She launched upon it in an effort to speed it up. But her steps be- 
came mixed and she lost the swing of it and had to start back in the 
tempo of the drums again. 

“When I get to Greek—” Wham! The drum beat again and 
threw her head back. sharply, interrupting her thought. “I'll make 
‘em—” Wham! The drum interrupted again, and she went into 
the next step automatically, feeling the motion roll up through her 
body and snap at her neck muscles—not painfully, but just sharp 
enough to—“Wham!” She snapped her fingers with the drum 
that time, too. The rolling motion had translated itself to her 
arms and they were moving in unstudied gesture with the rest of 
her body. “Next time—” Wham! She was just dancing now. 
“Oh, baby—” Wham! It was all through her muscles and brain. 
“Poor little Eva—’ Wham! There was nothing about Greek 
Charlie in her mind now. “Mama’s comin’—” Wham! Old 
Africa rumbled in her veins. ‘Huntin’ for papa.” Wham! 

She danced and danced, her steps leading her closer and closer to 
Blue Steel and Boom in the centre of the floor. ‘Yar come Eva—” 
Wham! She did not see Boom. “Come and git me—”’ Wham! 
“Wants my Blue Steel—” Wham! 

Eva was coming closer and closer to Blue Steel, entirely oblivious 
at the moment of Boom’s existence. But Blue Steel did not notice 
her. He was standing there, stiff and rigid, and when the drum 
would strike with that deadening, hollow boom, his muscles would 
contract suddenly and his whole body would jerk. He was look- 
ing at the floor—looking and jerking. 

Eva kept dancing and calling, but Blue Steel would not hear. 
She wondered why. She could see him standing there, looking at 
the floor and jerking. Why wouldn’t he come to her? She fol- 
lowed the direction of his gaze and saw old Boom’s feet swinging 
and gliding. She raised her eye. There was Boom. Dancing— 
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dancing that crazy dance. Her big, bony body was twisting and 
her long arms were fanning the air as if in heavy labour. Just 
dancing away. Her mouth was open and her tongue hanging out. 
God, but she was ugly! 

Old ugly Boom, just dancing away. She was funny. But Blue 
Steel was not laughing. No. And Boom was dancing straight to 
him! 

Horror and fear seized Eva. She felt something like a chill 
shiver through her body and catch at her throat. She did not know 
what it was. It was as though Boom was wrapping those long 
fingers round Eva’s neck, choking her, smothering her, blinding her, 
killing her so she could take Blue Steel !—that was it! Old Boom 
was killing her to get Blue Steel. She understood, now. And she 
went wild—crazy. With a scream she sprang at this big thing in 
front of her and sank her teeth and fingers in it. 

The force of the spring staggered Boom and she stepped back, 
but did not fall. After a brief minute of juggling for her balance, 
she put the palm of her hand against the face buried in her chest, 
and pushed it away. Then, with a swing of her right hand, she 
slapped Eva sprawling to the floor. 

The music stopped. Every man and woman in the place stood 
tense as if suddenly petrified. Blue Steel stopped in his tracks 
and looked on stupidly like the rest. 

Eva rose to a half sitting posture and blinked. She saw that 
thing standing over her, sent a sharp staccato-like string of curses 
at it, and sprang again. Boom stood flat-footed, swung her arm, 
and Eva went back to the floor. 

It was purely Boom’s and Eva’s fight. What it was about or how 
or when it would terminate, nobody cared. Blue Steel might have 
known what they were fighting about, had he thought. But he did 
not take the trouble. Let them fight. Women always were fight- 
ing, anyway. 

To those watching Eva as she lay on the floor, limp and bleeding, 
it seemed as if she were trying to cry from suffering, and lacked 
strength to—as if she might even be struggling in the grip of death. 
They saw her throat pulsate in little, quick, nervous vibrations, and 
heard soft, whimpering trills and whinneys. Not loud, nor bitter 
—Jjust little, pitiful, nervous sounds such as a child makes when it 
has cried itself to sleep. 

It was unintelligible to them, but it meant something to Blue 
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Steel. One step forward, and his big, knotty fist reached out with 
the swing of his body. There was a smashing, sodden crash and old 
Boom went sailing backward. She landed, head first, ten feet 
away, and lay limp. 

“Dat’s my woman you hittin’, you black bitch!” Blue Steel 
growled as though it had just dawned on him. Then, while the 
waiters were trying to revive the unconscious Boom with ice water 
and gin, Blue Steel picked up Eva and walked out. Still whimper- 
ing and crying, she rubbed her swollen, bleeding face against Blue 
Steel’s cheek, and dragged a weary, heavy arm to his shoulder. 

“Yeah, I knows, baby,” Blue Steel told her. ‘I knows.” 


“THIS SWAN” 
BY RICHARD ELY MORSE 


This swan, upon the icy waters of my heart, 
sails night and day; 

reflected amid the drift of tarnished wood-leaves, 
desolate and gray. 


Bending his pluméd, silver-shining neck he seeks 
in baffled love 

that shadowed apparition always vanishing 
from him above. 


And now he moves his head in spectral bitterness, 
to assuage his pain 

darting it beneath the calm of silver which shatters, 
and forms again. 


There is no escape, only the mocking image 

of the mirrored swan 

beneath him sails, under a moon long turned to stone, 
for ever on. 
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ON RE-READING PATER 


BY LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


N noting the effect of Ronsard’s poetry upon the hero of his un- 
finished novel, Gaston de Latour, Pater has described in a 
famous passage the enthusiasm of the enthusiastic youth of every 
age in their discovery of a delightful modernity, of a new-invented 
art which can transmute the life of their day into a literature full 
of expressiveness and beauty. Pater’s own work had something of 
this effect upon a few at least of his own more youthful contem- 
poraries. There they also saw the day as they knew it transmuted 
into a kind of golden tissue—the tissue of those essays which they 
would find now and then new-printed in the bookshops, and would 
purchase and take home and open with a joy that was all the greater 
from their knowledge that these writings were regarded by most 
readers and many moralists with grave disapproval and dislike. 
Any one who might now for the first time read Pater’s sincere and 
scholarly volumes would find it difficult to understand the indigna- 
tion they aroused on their first publication; it would seem to him as 
incomprehensible as the scandal which was caused at about the 
same time by the exhibition of Whistler’s pictures, with their quiet 
beauty. But if the thrill of outraged moral feeling which is so 
often awakened in the greater number by any sincere novelty in art 
is hard to recapture when that novelty has worn away, almost as in- 
capable of revival is the ecstasy with which the chosen few welcome 
these innovations and new dawns. Even those who were fired in 
their youth by an ardent admiration for Pater’s writings may almost 
shrink from opening again those comely volumes, in their dark green 
bindings, which were so precious to them once. Their delight in 
them had been so excessive that they may think it wiser to preserve 
untarnished the bright memory of this infatuation; to keep these 
illuminated missals closed, for fear of finding that their poetry and 
religion have vanished with the years. For it was much more than 
a mere literary pleasure which they had found there; it was above 
all what the generous youth of every age welcomes with a graver 
enthusiasm—the discovery of a new gospel, of a new way of living. 
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What Pater had given them was an inner standard of distinction, 
selection, refusal; he had imposed upon them almost a religious 
attitude, teaching them to sift from the crudity of their young 
experience all that seemed beautiful and significant and strange, 
and to treasure above all things these savings of fine gold. Through 
the vision thus presented to them they had seen the familiar world 
with an unwonted light upon it, a world in which the beautiful had 
become strange, and there might be beauty in all strangeness. To 
have their eyes unsealed in this surprising manner had been a kind 
of revelation, a kind of mystical initiation; it had endowed them 
with a sense of fastidious aloofness, of being chosen among the 
elect, of worshipping, as in white garments, the soul of visible 
beauty in a hidden sanctuary, inaccessible to the vulgar world. 

Such a fanaticism of appreciation middle-aged or elderly readers 
cannot hope to experience again. But it is an error of judgement, 
and a wrong done, as it were, to our past, to neglect the books 
which were sacred to cur youth because they can no longer give us 
what once they gave. The memory, even though an ironic memory, 
of an early enthusiasm has after all its charm and pathos; and it is 
quite possible, moreover, that we shall find that this enthusiasm 
was not misplaced; that what once so uncritically delighted us is 
capable of providing a more reasoned pleasure, and even that we 
can discover there qualities and excellences which we had not been 
able to appreciate before. 

An experience of this kind will await those early admirers of 
Pater’s works who return to them after a long neglect. They will 
be reassured to find how well his writing has stood the test of time, 
how indeed, like a vintage of the finer sort, it has matured and 
grown choicer with the years. It often happens that the memory 
of something we have read acquires little by little an added beauty; 
we rewrite it for ourselves, and the original, if we return to it, seems 
curiously flat and disappointing. But Pater’s books provide no such 
disillusion; the remembered passages will be found more choicely 
worded than our recollection of them, the little vignettes and pic- 
tures more delicately painted. Even the mannerisms and affecta- 
tions which aroused the disgust of those who did not like his style, 
and caused misgivings sometimes in those who did, will seem of 
little importance now. They are there, if we care to look for them, 
but we notice them now as little more than not unpleasing idiosyn- 
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crasies, or at the worst as defects incidental to the almost over- 
scrupulous attention which he gave to every sentence he wrote. 
Pater was confessedly a euphuist; he had set out to do what no one 
in England had ever done so deliberately before, to follow Flau- 
bert’s example and create for himself his own prose style, a style 
which should aim at conscious effects of beauty and be composed 
with infinite and fastidious care. The dangers of a euphuism of 
this kind are many, and Pater’s imitators have made them obvious to 
usall. If his own “fine writing” has almost entirely escaped these 
dangers, if indeed it has seemed to become finer with the years, this 
is because his style was created and adapted to express, with the 
most scholarly exactness, thought of the rarest quality, and to 
render with punctilious sincerity a beautiful and intense vision 
which was very personal to himself. It was the value of this 
thought and the beauty of this vision which rendered legitimate the 
elaborate style in which alone they could find expression; while the 
style itself, with its enduring qualities, has preserved, as only style 
can preserve, that meaning and beauty fresh and untouched by time. 

If then it was, for certain readers, an ecstasy to read the Renais- 
sance for the first time, and Marius the Epicurean, and the Imagi- 
nary Portraits, their reperusal in maturer years will provide a more 
assured and enduring pleasure. And if, with the discrimination of 
maturer years, we ask ourselves what is the precise quality of that 
pleasure, what it is that Pater gives us and that we cannot find else- 
where ; if we seek for a definition and elucidation of his essence, for 
the “formula,” to use his own expression, which will help us to 
understand the dominating character of his work, we may do well to 
borrow a phrase which he himself used of Plato, when he said that 
Plato had “‘a sort of sensuous love of the unseen.” For Pater too 
was a lover of the unseen; the high abstractions of philosophy, the 
ideals of ethics and religion were his constant study, but being by 
nature an artist and richly endowed with that impressibility to 
objects of sense which distinguishes the artist from the thinker, his 
love for ideas was a sensuous love; it was in their plastic and visible 
embodiments that they revealed what seemed to him their true 
significance. Those portions of his work which most perfectly 
render his vision consist therefore in the presentation of ideas, of 
certain phases of thought, perceived not in the abstract, but in their 
concrete manifestations in the past—the Dorian ethical ideal, for 
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instance, as moulding in every detail the grave old town of Sparta, 
the ancient piety of Numa as expressed in archaic forms of Latin 
ritual, the spirit of early Christianity as it had transformed the 
house near Rome of a noble convert, the mediaeval conception of 
life as embodied in the architecture of a French cathedral. 

But what awakened his most passionate attention was the vision 
of an idea incorporated, as it were, in a living person, some meta- 
physical principle, “itself without hands or feet,” taking possession 
of, and becoming dominant in, a man of unusual gifts, moulding his 
lineaments, and finding expression in his discourse, his manners, and 
every particularity of his way of life. Pater was therefore, like 
Sainte-Beuve, above all a portrait painter; and it is the attempt to 
portray some ideal and expressive personality of the past which 
most arouses his imagination and gives the finest brilliance to his 
style. The greater number of these portraits—as his love for 
philosophy would lead us to expect—are portraits of the masters or 
the disciples of abstract thought: Plato, and the Italian Platonist 
Pico della Mirandola, Aristippus, and his imagined disciple, the 
young and tragic Flavian, the Stoic emperor Marcus Aurelius, Mon- 
taigne the Pyrrhonist, and that most perfectly achieved of all his 
masterpieces, Sebastian van Storck, the follower, the victim, of 
Spinoza’s sublime doctrine. Beings of religious import, the gods as 
embodiments of religious conceptions, make their appearance also in 
his pages: Demeter or Dionysus in the full significance of what was 
their essential meaning to the Greeks, or Greek divinities imagina- 
tively transported to other times and northern regions: Apollo in 
Picardy, or Dionysus causing a strange unrest in a town of medi- 
aeval France. Modes of appreciation and phases of taste he also 
depicts in representative figures: the dawn of the age of Goethe in 
Duke Carl of Rosenmold, the new feeling for antiquity in the Ger- 
man critic Winckelmann, fresh modes of artistic apprehension in 
Apuleius, Ronsard, Leonardo, Giorgione, Watteau. 

Although Pater was, like Sainte-Beuve, a portrait painter, his 
method was very different from that of the French writer, and his 
portraits are masterpieces of quite another school. Sainte-Beuve’s 
principal object was the truth, the truth apart from his private 
tastes and preferences; he tried to make every shade of appreciation 
his own, to compass all modes of being; he interested himself not 
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only in men of letters, but in men of action and affairs, in soldiers, 
statesmen, and great prelates. Pater’s vision was narrower and 
more intense; he was jealous and fastidious about the nutriment of 
his spirit, and rejected everything that possessed for him no imagi- 
native appeal. The title Imaginary Portraits, which he adopted for 
the most personal of his books, is full of significance, for his por- 
traits, even of persons who have really existed, and who have their 
place in history, are all in a sense imaginative creations, and of 
all their aspects he depicts those alone which are of interest to him. 
Most of them are figures of a special type, meditative beings, 
abstracted from life even when in the midst of it, dwelling apart in 
a kind of speculative aloofness, and silvered over, as he sees them, 
with the pale cast of thought. Even men of more active and com- 
manding character he seizes as they stand motionless in some pause 
of reverie or meditation, in the suspense of some silent questioning, 
demur, or disbelief. His representations of these grave, speculative 
figures, these almost dream-like apparitions, are made vivid by 
touch after touch of delicately-coloured phrases, the mood, the 
dominating thought, glimmering with a central light upon the 
expressive lineaments, and diffusing itself in fainter illuminations 
over every detail of the visionary landscape of time and place. 
It is almost impossible to write of Pater’s literary art without the 
use of terms borrowed from the art of painting. He seems to have 
looked at everything with a painter’s eye, and even his descriptions 
of natural beauty are presented as a painter might depict them. All 
the arts are sisters; each works in its own material and with its own 
methods at their common task of enriching man’s life with beauty. 
If they are sometimes accused of misleading one another or of tres- 
passing on each other’s domains, and if literature in especial is 
charged with leading painting and music astray, she at least has 
derived from her association with her simpler-minded and more 
sensuous companions nothing but an added beauty of musical ex- 
pression, a greater choiceness and perfection of form and colour. 
How great can be the value to a writer of this enrichment from an- 
other art, what he can borrow, for instance, from the painter’s eye 
and palette, is beautifully apparent in the work of Pater, who is, 
perhaps, of all authors, the one who has most completely appropri- 
ated and made his own the painter’s vision and his special and 
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peculiar technique. The enduring lustre of his work, what remains 
after the glow of its novelty has faded, and shines out with a finer 
radiance on its reperusal, is largely, therefore, its pictorial quality: 
the quiet tones of the atmosphere, the cool greys and blues of the 
colouring, which give his canvases, like those of Vermeer of Delft, 
such a rare and almost unbelievable distinction. 
If Pater’s ideal figures derive also much of their beauty, as well 
as their intellectual significance, from the unseen thought within 
which has moulded and made expressive every feature, the painter 
himself of these portraits was formed and dominated by a philos- 
ophy, an ethical ideal, which, though he afterwards partially aban- 
doned it, yet deeply tinged his modes of apprehension, and gave a 
special character to his life and work. This Epicurean, or rather 
this Cyrenaic philosophy, taught him to live as much as possible in 
the present moment, the “Ideal Now,” and, above all, in those mo- 
ments of experience in which the beauty and meaning of life seem 
to be mystically revealed, those flashes of inner illumination, or of 
delight in the visible world around us, those “kindlings like the 
morning,” which Wordsworth, otherwise no follower of Aristippus, 
regarded as being of inestimable value and almost religious impor- 
tance. The faith in the significance of these momentary revelations, 
which inspired Wordsworth in his contemplation of Nature, was 
extended by Pater, who was deeply Wordsworthian in spirit, to the 
world of human beings and human achievements. Marius the Epi- 
curean—and Marius is in many ways a portrait of himself—was 
visited now and then, Pater writes, by “visions, almost ‘beatific,’ of 
ideal personalities in life and art”; and this illuminating phrase 
well describes what was plainly his own experience. To him the 
unseen revealed itself most vividly, not in perceptions of the beauty 
of inanimate Nature, but in visions of ideal persons, as he saw them 
in their lives, or in the works of art in which their spirit had found 
its complete expression. His best writing is in its essence the record 
of the visions in which he perceived certain figures and certain works 
of art which were of intense significance to him. It is a record, as 
we have said, of deliberately personal and what we call subjective 
impressions ; and, above all, when he describes a work of art—the 
Mona Lisa is the most famous example—he cares to give us only 
what was his own experience as, in some choice moment of aroused 
attention, he mused upon its beauty. 
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His art-criticism is therefore not in the least technical in char- 
acter, and his appreciation of paintings is what is now called 
“literary” appreciation; he regards them as pictorial images of the 
mind and soul of man, as the representation of what is most impas- 
sioned and ideal in human thoughts and moods and ways of feeling. 
To writers on art of the most modern school, preoccupied as they are 
with the problems of pure form, this way of looking at pictures is 
very much out of fashion. Whether it will remain so always, 
whether the poetic effects and spiritual values, which are un- 
doubtedly to be found in pictures, and which their painters un- 
doubtedly attempted to embody in them, will always be regarded as 
an extraneous element, of no aesthetic importance or interest, is a 
question which the future must decide. It is difficult, however, to 
believe that Pater’s best writings on art, his essays, say, on Botti- 
celli and on the School of Giorgione, will ever lose, for lovers of 
Italian pictures, their exquisite interpretative value, or be super- 
seded by arid dissertations on the geometry of form. One element 
at least of his art-criticism is almost certain to live on as a 
permanent contribution to our imaginative life. His sense of the 
importance, in any achieved culture, of the appreciation of beauty, 
as one of the deepest and most sacred of human experiences, was so 
intensely felt and so exquisitely and sincerely expressed that it can 
never become out of date and be forgotten. No one has ever ren- 
dered, and no one will perhaps ever render with a more potent 
magic, that “thrill of exaltation,” as Mr Santayana has described it, 
“that suggestion of an ideal world, which we feel in the presence of 
any true beauty.” 

To Pater in his later years the Cyrenaic philosophy which he had 
so boldly expressed in his famous Epilogue, and which, with the 
serious and profound sensuousness of his teaching, had so shocked 
his Victorian contemporaries—this philosophy of youth, as he called 
it, this exclusive attention to impressions received in moments of 
impassioned vision, came to seem too narrow, too cramping, too 
costly as a way of life. But with him, as with Wordsworth, the 
artist found in these revelations the material which gives an endur- 
ing value to his work. And the emphasis which he laid upon the 
deep significance of these moments, the habit he taught of devout 
attention to them, was the secret of the spell which he cast upon 
those who in their youth yielded themselves so enthusiastically to 
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his influence: this was the doctrine, the discipline they so religiously 
accepted. And if Pater’s former disciples have also come to feel in 
maturer years, like their master, that this cult of exquisite impres- 
sions, and the maintenance of this ecstasy, is inadequate as a defini- 
tion of success in life, yet they cannot look back upon that shrine of 
their former worship without a sort of piety, nor re-read those 
sacred books and not be touched by some regret for the beautiful, 
impracticable religion of their youth. And it may perhaps be said 
that all of them, however much they may have been battered and 
beaten upon in their subsequent careers, still retain in spirit an in- 
effaceable mark of their initiation—some fine glaze of the soul from 
the contact of that flame, some traces of delicate gilding not quite 
rubbed away. 


I HAVE HEARD 
BY MELVILLE CANE 


I have heard 
The arrested cadences of bells, 

When bells no longer sway. 

I have found 

The sound that swells from silence, 

That dwells and drifts in silence following sound. 
I have known 

The inner melody 

That dies in throats of birds. 

And now, at last, I hear 

The call you never voiced, I never answered; 

Now you have ceased to call. 
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A LONG GAY BOOK 
BY GERTRUDE STEIN 


HEN they are very little, just only a baby you can never 
tell which one is to be a lady. 

There are some when they feel it inside them that it has been 
with them that there was once so very little of them, that they 
were a baby, helpless and no conscious feeling in them, that they 
knew nothing then when they were kissed and dandled and fixed 
by others who knew them when they could know nothing inside 
them or around them, some get from all this that once surely 
happened to them to that which was then every bit that was then 
them, there are some when they feel it later inside them that they 
were such once and that was all that there was then of them, there 
are some who have from such a knowing an uncertain curious kind 
of feeling in them that their having been so little once and knowing 
nothing makes it all a broken world for them that they have inside 
them, kills for them the everlasting feeling; and they spend their 
life in many ways, and always they are trying to make for them- 
selves a new everlasting feeling. 

One way perhaps of winning is to make a little one to come 
through them, little like the baby that once was all them and 
lost them their everlasting feeling. Some can win from just the 
feeling, the little one need not come, to give it to them. 

And so always there is beginning and to some then a losing of 
the everlasting feeling. Then they make a baby to make for them- 
selves a new beginning and so win for themselves a new everlasting 
feeling. 

It is never very much to be a baby, to be such a very little thing 
and knowing nothing. It certainly is a very little thing and almost 
nothing to be a baby and without a conscious feeling. It is noth- 
ing, to be, without anything to know inside them or around them, 
just a baby and that was all there was once of them and so it is a 
broken world around them when they think of this beginning and 
then they lose their everlasting feeling. 

Then they make a baby or they have the feeling and so they 
win what once a baby lost them. 
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It is not very much to be a baby. It certainly is nothing just 
to be one, to be without a conscious feeling. It is something to 
have a baby come into the world by way of them but it certainly 
is not very much to have been the little thing that was once all 
them. 

It is something to have a baby come into the world through them. 
It is nothing just to be one. 


In this book there will be discussion of pairs of people and their 
relation, short sketches of innumerable ones, Ollie, Paul; Paul, 
Fernande; Larr and me, Jane and me, Hattie and Ollie, Margaret 
and Phillip, Claudel and Mrs Claudel, Claudel and Martin, 
Maurice and Jane, Helen and John, everybody I know, Murdock 
and Elise, Larr and Elise, Larr and Marie, Jenny Fox and me. 
Sadie and Julia, everybody I can think of ever, narrative after 
narrative of pairs of people, Martin and Mrs Herford, Bremer 
and Hattie, Jane and Nellie, Henrietta and Jane and some one 
and another one, everybody Michael and us and Victor Herbert 
Farmert and us, Bessie Hessel and men. 

Someone if they dreamed that their mother was dead when they 
woke up would not put on mourning. Some if they believed in 
dreams as much as the one who dreamed that their mother was 
dead and did not put on mourning would if they had dreamed 
that their mother was dead would put on mourning. Hattie if 
she dreamed that her mother was dead would not put on mourning. 
Mrs Claudel if she believed in dreams as much as Hattie and had 
dreamed that her mother was dead would put on mourning. 

Some would be surprised that some could dream that their mother 
was dead and then not put on mourning. Some would be sur- 
prised that any one having dreamed that their mother was dead 
could think about then putting on mourning. 

Some people know other ones. This is being a history of kinds 
of men and women, when they were babies and then children and 
then grown men and women and then old ones and the one and the 
ones they were in relation with at any time, at some time. 

This is a general leading up to a description of Olive who is an 
exception in being one being living. Then there can be a descrip- 
tion of the Pauline group and of the Pauline quality in Ollie and 
then there can be a complete description of the Pauline group and 
there can be a description of ones who could be ones who are not at 
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all married ones a whole group of them of hundreds of them, and 
they grade from Eugenia to Mabel Arbor who is not like them in 
being one who could have been one not being a married one. Then 
once more one can begin with the Pauline group and Sophie among 
them, and then one can go through whole groups of women to Jane 
Sands and her relation to men and so to a group of men and ending 
up with Paul. Then one can take a fresh start and begin with 
Fanny and Helen and run through servants and adolescents to 
Lucy and so again to women and to men and how they love, how 
women love and how they do not love, how men do not love, how 
men do love, how women and men do and do not love and so on 
to men and women in detail and so on to Simon as a type of man. 

Then going completely into the flavour question how persons 
have the flavour they do there can be given short sketches of 
Farmert, Alden, of Henderson and any other man one can get 
having very much flavour and describing the complications in them 
one can branch off into women, Myrtle, Constance, Nine Beck- 
worth, and others to Ollie and then say of them that it is 
hard to combine their flavour with other feelings in them but it 
has been done and is being done and then describe Pauline and 
from Pauline go on to all kinds of women that come out of her, 
and then go on to Jane, and her group and then come back to 
describe Mabel Arbor and her group, then Eugenia’s group always 
coming back to flavour idea and Pauline type, then go on to 
adolescents, mixing and mingling and contrasting. Then start 
afresh with Grace’s group, practical, pseudo-masculine. Then start 
afresh with Fanny and Helen and business women, earthy type, 
and kind of intellect. Enlarge on this and then go back to flavour, 
to pseudo-flavour Mildred’s group, and then to the concentrated 
groups. 

From then on complicate and complete giving all kinds of 
pictures and start in again with the men. Here begin with Victor 
Herbert group and ramify from that. Simon is bottom of Alden 
and Bremer and the rest. Go on then to how one would-love and 
be loved as a man or as a woman by each kind that could or would 
love any one. 

Any one being started in doing something is going on com- 
pletely doing that thing, a little doing that thing, doing some- 
thing that is that thing. Any one not knowing anything of any 
one being one starting that one in doing that thing is one doing 
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that thing completely doing that thing and being then one living in 
some such thing. 

Some are ones being certain that any one doing a thing and 
having been started in doing that thing are ones not having been 
taught to do that thing, are ones who have come to do that thing. 
Some are certain that not any one has been taught to do a thing 
if that one is doing a thing and not any one is remembering that 
that thing is something that has just been done. 

Doing something is interesting to some if not any one is remem- 
bering that that thing has just been done. Doing something is 
interesting to some if not any one is remembering that any one was 
one beginning doing some such thing. Doing something is inter- 
esting to some when those are remembering that every one has been 
doing that thing in having been shown that thing. Doing some- 
thing is interesting to some when they are certain that all having 
been doing that thing have been completely dead and have not 
been forgotten. Doing something is interesting to some when they 
are certain that very many being dead were ones completely doing 
that thing. Doing things are interesting to some when some one 
is beginning to be finishing having done that thing. Doing some- 
thing is interesting to some when they are remembering that every 
one could be doing that thing. Doing something is interesting to 
some when they are certain that everyone should do that thing. 

When some are very little ones they very completely do some 
thing. Some are certain that every one when they are very little 
ones are ones who could very completely do some thing. Some 
when they are very little ones very completely then do something. 
Some then find in this thing that beginning and ending is not at 
all something being existing. Some find in this thing that begin- 
ning and ending is not at all interesting. Some are finding in this 
thing that nothing is satisfying. Some are finding in this thing that 
some other thing is interesting. Some are finding in this thing 
that any one is being one being living. Some are finding in 
this thing that every one is one being existing. Some are finding in 
this thing that very many are being existing and are not 
completing then anything. 

Some are certain that when any one is a very little one they 
are not then beginning anything. Some are finding in this thing 
that beginning and ending is being existing. Some are finding in 
this thing that beginning and ending are not being existing. Some 
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are not finding anything in this thing. Some are finding in this 
thing that any one is being existing. Some are finding in this thing 
that some are being existing. Some are finding in this thing not 
any one is being existing. 

Any one being one being a little one is being then one having 
some, having someone knowing something of that thing. Some 
being a little one are asking then how some other one could have 
been one being a little one. Some being a little one are one then 
not needing anything or asking anything. Some being a little one 
are forgetting then having been asking anything. Some being a 
very little one are not then needing being one being existing. 

Some are not needing that any one being a little one is then 
being existing. Some are not needing any one being a little one. 
Some are not needing any one having been a little one. Some 
are not needing that any one has been one being existing. Some are 
needing that everyone is being one being existing. 

Being a little one is what any one being existing is being one 
knowing is existing. Being a little one is then existing enough for 
every one to be knowing something of some such thing. 

Any one loving any one is being one in some way loving some- 
one. There can be complete lists of ones loving. There can be 
complete lists of ones loving again and again. 

If there is a thin thing and some one is seeing through that thing 
if there is a thin thing, very many are telling about seeing through 
that thing. If there is a thin thing some are saying that it is like 
some other thing. If there is a thin thing some are denying that it 
isa thin thing. If there is a thin thing some are not hearing what 
someone has been saying who has been saying that the thin thing 
is a thin thing. 

There are thin things and some of them are hanging in front of 
something. There are thin things and they are nicely thin things, 
things nicely being thin enough and letting then all the light in. 
If there are thin things they are thin enough to hang and let light 
in. If there are thin things it is certain that they are like some 
other things. There are thin things and any one not having seen 
them is not completely certain that they are thin things. They 
are thin things the things that are thin things and some have seen 
them and have said then that those things are thin things. 

A man in his living has many things inside him. He has in 
him his being certain that he is being one seeing what he is look- 
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ing at just then, he has in him the kind of certain feeling of seeing 
what he is looking at just then that makes a kind of them of which 
a list will be made in making out a list of everyone. This feeling 
of being certain of seeing what he is looking at just then comes 
from the being in him that is being then in him, comes from the 
mixing in him of being then one being living and being one then 
being certain of that thing. 

In all of the men being living some are more certain than other 
ones who are very much like them are more certain of seeing the 
thing at which they are looking. 

In all men in their daily living, in every moment they are living, 
in all of them, in all the time they are being living, in the times 
they are doing, in the times they are not doing something, in all 
of them there is always something in them of being certain of 
seeing the thing at which they are looking. In all of them in all 
the millions of men being living there is some feeling of being 
certain of seeing the thing at which they are looking. Some of the 
many millions of men being living have stronger the feeling of 
being certain of seeing the thing at which they are looking than 
others of them. 

There are many millions of men being living and many millions 
are very certain that they are seeing the thing at which they are 
looking. In many men there is a mixture in them of being strongly 
certain of seeing the thing at which they are looking and just being 
certain that they are seeing the thing at which they are looking. In 
some men there is a mixture in them of being certain of being 
strongly certain of not being strongly certain, of being quite cer- 
tain, of being uncertain that they are seeing the thing at which 
they are all looking. In all the men who are being living there is 
something of being certain of seeing the thing at which they are 
looking. In all the men who are being living there-is a kind of 
feeling about being certain of seeing that at which they are looking. 

Loving is loving and being a baby is something. Loving is 
loving. Being a baby is something. Having been a baby is some- 
thing. Not having been a baby is something that comes not to be 
anything and that is a thing that is beginning. Having been a 
baby is something having been going on being existing. Not 
having been a baby is something not being existing. Loving is 
loving. Not having been a baby could be everything. Having 
been a baby is something. Being a baby is something. Loving is 
something. Loving is loving. Not being a baby is something. 














LETTER IN SOLITUDE 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Here are autumn certainties: 
I will love you and the trees 
Go on yellowing and the sun 
Stand and pour its radiance down. 


Count the seasonal certainties: 

I will love you and the trees 

Colour like a carnival, 

Colour and refuse to fall, 

To show a new aspect of trees 

More nearly like themselves than these. 


I will love you as I have said: 
After all the leaves are shed, 
And the sky is fastened down, 
And the valley depth is brown, 
And the ruts begin to freeze, 
There are other certainties. 


Surely love you, but with none 

Of that radiant tint of sun; 

As if a cloud had curled across 

The sun, and clung like lichened moss; 


Love you surely, but in a prone 
Dogged way, more like a stone; 
As if a stone’s touch gave a cue 
To a clearer love of you. 


However absently the eyes 

Thinking their inner thoughts may stare 
They match within, the sharpened size 
Of hillshapes in the cutting air. 
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And so, by seeing uncovered ground 
And outlines gaunter all the time 

I see love also winter-bound 

And think more simply into rhyme. 


And since love gets its tempered sense 
From the large fact of altering earth, 

I love the winter, stubborn, dense, 
And love the storm my love is worth. 

















LONDON LETTER 


August, 1927 


INCE my last letter to THe Diat I have made a journey, 
not indeed to Lhasa or Easter Island, but to the most in- 
accessible of the historic countries of the world, Persia. I have 
seen Karnak and Baalbek, Palmyra and Persepolis, the Kremlin 
and the deserted palaces on the banks of the Neva, already fall- 
ing into Piranesi ruin; I have lost a few illusions, and gained a 
few new ones; and I have returned to find London still enjoying 
a Conservative Government and Rose Marie. The solidity of 
London strikes me with new force as impregnable. Coal Strikes 
and Surréalisme, the Butcher of Hanover and the Queen of Rou- 
mania, are equally impotent to disturb the solemn gait of its 
imagination. Our interests are so widely dispersed that no inci- 
dent seems of more than local importance. The British Empire 
resembles one of those organisms so primitive that the amputa- 
tion of a limb does not affect the lethargic beating of its heart. 
And I, who was born in London, probably show a similar stub- 
bornness in my reactions. Even the spectacle of an Oriental 
country governing itself could not convert me to Imperialism. I 
am not a nationalist, I would rather be governed by a foreigner 
who interfered little with my life than be tyrannized over by a 
compatriot; security of life and personal liberty seem to me more 
important than self-determination; I suspect that foreign rule may 
on the whole be often beneficial to the governed, but I know that 
it is poison to the governors. If I were an Indian, I might be in 
favour of the British Raj: being an Englishman, I deplore it. 
Similarly the spectacle of Bolshevism and Fascism in action only 
increases my prejudice in favour of more old-fashioned forms of 
government, and the analogous reaction against common sense 
which has swept a whole generation of the more intelligent French- 
men off their feet leaves me acutely curious, indeed, but in no 
way infected with this revived romanticism. I wonder, however, 
whether this English imperviousness may not have a deadening 
effect upon creative artists. Art, like love, may be thought of as 
a disease, or at least a hypertrophy, of the imagination. For 
proconsuls it is essential to keep calm, for artists it is essential 
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not to. The two writers whom I increasingly incline to consider 
the most important in contemporary England, Virginia Woolf and 
Sacheverell Sitwell, both let the solid, factual earth fall from 
beneath them with the suddenness and decision of aeroplanes, 
They retain only just enough control—and that not all the time— 
to prevent themselves soaring beyond where it is possible for the 
passengers of their imagination to breathe. 

“How good do you think the Sitwells are?” is an imbecile 
question that one is often asked, as if there were a firm “Edith, 
Osbert, and Sacheverell Sitwell, Ltd.” all of whose products were 
of the same sort. Actually each of the three is very different 
from the others. Edith Sitwell’s talent is intensely, deliberately, 
feminine. Her poems are delicate, scrupulously worked, em- 
broideries; they gain, rather than lose, by being set to music, and 
bear rather the same relation to Sacheverell’s poems that applied 
art has to painting. Osbert Sitwell possesses an acuity of observa- 
tion which often conceals from his critics the power of his imagina- 
tion. His novel, Before the Bombardment,' suffers, I think, from 
its realistic and imaginative qualities being insufficiently fused. 
The verisimilitude of the old ladies astounds me, the satirical 
comments entertain me, but it is the bravura passages of imagina- 
tive description that I most seriously admire. I doubt if the 
novel is his most appropriate medium, but Sacheverell Sitwell, 
both in prose and verse, seems to have discovered exactly how to 
exploit his genius. In childhood his sensibility to his surroundings 
must have been dangerously intense, and in All Summer in a 
Day * he reveals to those who know the country the influence of 
the English North where he was brought up. It is a rolling 
wooded country, the summits picturesquely crowned by antique 
mansions, the valleys scattered with coal-dumps like pyramids and 
blasting furnaces of colossal size. Near historic Hardwicke and 
the unfinished pile of Bolsover, above a vast artificial lake, the 
long facade of Renishaw hides among enormous trees, a Jacobean 
house to which a Georgian architect has added two unconvincingly 
castellated wings. It was through the ghostly corridors of this 
Castle of Otranto, and under the smoke-darkened umbrage of its 
park that the child promenaded his feverish imagination, and 


1 Reviewed in Tue Diat, April 1927, page 338. 
2 Reviewed in Tue Diat, January 1927, page 66. 
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beauty revealed itself, perilous as a goddess, among the yew hedges 
and fountains of the garden, where statues exiled from Italy 
emerge lamenting from the morning mists. The night echoed with 
the dim thunder of titanic hammers, and reddened with remote 
infernal fires. Generations of sporting squires grew up unscathed 
in this unlikely atmosphere, until three children who were already 
poets took here their solemn walks. And they remain distracted, 
almost aghast, and burdened with visions which they must reveal. 

Ancther house which has shaped the imagination of the chil- 
dren who have played along its corridors is Knole. Here is noth- 
ing exotic or sinister, no furnaces or Italian gardens, but a vast 
park where deer have lived since it was unenclosed forest; gentle 
ferny glades, scattered oaks, cauliflowery elms, and an unregi- 
mented English garden from the Age of Sentiment, adorned only 
with meandering paths, smooth turf, gay flower-beds, and an 
occasional urn. The house, with its four towers, seven courtyards, 
and unnumbered rooms, belongs to the age when palaces were still 
fortified. The greater part was built during the sixteenth century, 
and like our slowly built Gothic cathedrals it sometimes appears 
organic rather than organized, a growth of nature rather than a 
work of art. There is nothing in it of artifice or affectation, but 
suites of rooms with their original tapestries, tall plume-crowned 
beds, chairs sumptuous with Genoa velvets, tables and mirrors of 
carved silver. No ghosts walk here: these Lely beauties in their 
oyster-coloured silks, these Van Dyck cavaliers, these Gainsboroug): 
cognoscenti and smiling Hoppner children, are untroubled in the 
grave, one feels, os they were in life. The Eighteenth-Century 
Duke gave his Garter, most splendid of English Orders, to be 
worn in the hair of his Italiar dancer, and engraved his arms, 
with an equal contempt for convention, upon the shield of a lead 
Discobelus. An artificial Gothic ruin which he constructed in his 
park was concession enough to the fashions of his age. Here 
another family lives with literary talent. Gorboduc, which has 
claims to be the first English tragedy, was by a Lord Sackville, 
the Earl of Dorset who wrote To All You Ladies Now On Land 
was his descendant, and the present Lord Sackville’s daughter, 
Miss V. Sackville-West and her cousin, Mr Edwzrd Sackville 
West continue the tradition. Miss Sackville-West made a repu- 
tation with The Dragon in Shallow Waters. The Heir, and Grey 
Wethers, and it seemed her destiny to turn out a succession of 
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romantic novels, written with alarming facility, each more popular 
and less distinguished than its predecessor. Suddenly she wrote 
a short novel, Seducers in Ecuador, which had something of the 
clumsiness and much of the promise which one finds in the first 
works of a writer who is going to be worth his salt. Then there 
was a silence, and last autumn she published a long poem called 
The Land, and a book of travel, Passenger to Teheran, which 
seem to me to place her among the English writers worth serious 
discussion. She remains a romantic in her sensibility, but she no 
longer seeks to satisfy her appetite for adventure with flounderings 
among highly coloured and sonorous words. She has given the 
binoculars a twist, and the objects of her vision are now focused 
and clear-cut instead of being washed in a hazy indistinctness, 
The Land is a Georgic more akin in inspiration to the work of 
Cobbett than of Virgil or Thomson. Though traditional in 
manner, it is constructed on a new system of often distant rhymes 
which knits the poem together very effectively. It is steady in 
tempo, though interspersed with lyrics, and makes itself felt, as 
a long poem should, not by isolated splendours, but by a cumula- 
tion of even tones. 

Edward Sackville West is too young to be judged. He has 
written two novels, Piano Quintet and The Ruin,’ the latter of 
which was written, though not published, before the first. His 
writing betrays the same facility and love of trappings which 
were found in his cousin’s earlier books, besides a strong influence 
of D. H. Lawrence. But he has a remarkable gift for informing 
a scene with significance and stamping it upon the reader’s mem- 
ory. His characters are inadequately distinct from one another, 
but in describing their relations Mr Sackville West shows a re 
markable fineness of apprehension. His work is clearly the fruit 
of hyperaesthesia, and he is at his best when concerned with 
exacerbated nerves. These, I think, are a subject for comedy 
rather than for tragedy; and I believe that if Mr Sackville West 
would for a while surrender his dark pomps, the Comic Spirit 
might discover in him a delicate interpreter. 


RayMOND MortTIMER 





1 Reviewed in Tue Dia, August 1927, page 172. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


A TRAGIC COMEDIAN 


Brive Voyrace. By Conrad Aiken. 12mo0. 318 
pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


ILLIAM DEMAREST of Yonkers—‘this sad facetious 

Demarest,” whose mind is the theatre of Mr Aiken’s many- 
coloured dramatization of our modern sort of consciousness— 
Demarest believes himself of slight account. An author he admits 
he is, but an author without authority, an author with little to give 
beyond “‘aid and comfort to a few verbal lunatics like himself.” 
His self-severity may or may not be too severe, but it is a sign of 
the sophistication which makes him so good a mirror in which 
to observe our doubtful, flippant, contemporary selves. He may 
indulge his rooted scepticism in inner ironies at the thought that 
one can really know oneself; nevertheless he indicates a certain 
accomplishment in what we must think is that feat. At least his 
agile appraisals traverse most, perhaps all, of the angles of self- 
scrutiny, and he is aware of himself with certainty, aware of 
himself as it is not given all to be. Further, his immitigable 
zeal to pillory his ego in self-analysis is eminently justified in 
the pictured significance which, apparently unaided, he makes 
of the business, though behind his extremity of consciousness there 
is of course the extremer consciousness of his creator. 

And however ironically he may nurse the “neurosis” that makes 
him a spinner of words, he does not escape its magic; nor do we. 
Indeed that neurosis, that poeticism, makes possible the brilliant 
being, semi-symbolic but pictorially real, which the odd waggish 
world of his mind achieves before our eyes. This, his tenth voyage 
to England might seem routine enough in the taking, though ro- 
mantically intended. Yet from the moment we step with him up 
the second cabin gangway and down to the stateroom with “the 
red carpet and the usual smell,” we are in a far from routine sphere 
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of effect. True, the routine things of shipboard all are here, seen, 
smelled, and felt with sardonic actualism by Demarest— “bugles 
blowing in sour corridors,” “waves crashing against black portholes 
at midnight,” “shuffling stewards” with faces “like cauliflowers,” 
the second cabin smoking-room with its endman’s jokes and alley 
tales, the daily banalities, the “plural” morals. But they are mys- 
teriously modified passing into the exceedingly various picture of 
his consciousness; amid the multi-toned lights of his thought they 
compose with precision in the persuasive and disturbing modes of 
art. His ship-companions—Hay-Lawrence “refined without taste, 
intelligent without originality,” Mrs Faubion and Miss Dacey, 
those shady casuals, poisonous Peggy Davis, Smith of New Orle- 
ans, with his Indian-summer amorousness, granite Silberstein—all 
indubitable, all here, their sins hot in their hearts; but in the mind 
of Mr Demarest, with its curious double lights of irony and poetry, 
what puppets of thought they become, and yet what far figures! 

And what of Cynthia, whom he was travelling to England to 
see, unexpectedly here, too, in the distance of the first cabin, Cyn- 
thia, looking into whose eyes on a previous voyage he had felt the 
walls of himself dissolved, felt admitted to the intimacy of spirit 
in which words are a superfluity, profoundly felt “for the first time 
since he had been a child” that he was “looking into the eyes of 
God”? What of Cynthia, now and here, “loosing a gay arrow, 
explanatory but not apologetic, in the quick, laughing announce- 
ment ‘I’m going to be married!’ . . As if she had said ‘T liked 
you—but how much better I like hém.””’ Cynthia secure in a mul- 
tiplying distance, Cynthia shaking down the four corners of his 
cosmos? She lives in the same double light as the other compan- 
ions of his voyage. Outwardly she is the beautiful young person 
of supreme though difficult charm. But this Cynthia does not 
detain us; it is the Cynthia of the mind of Mr Demarest who signi- 
fies. She is a figure of the strophe, as the various ladies of his not 
uninteresting past are figures in the antistrophe, of the frivolously 
and mournfully complex chorus of his thoughts. 

She is the key to the long distinction he is drawing between the 
love of the spirit and the loves of the flesh, a distinction which 
could hardly be more elaborate with less appearance of elabora- 
tion. No doubt in our subsiding day it merits the best draughts- 
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manship. At all events Mr Demarest appears not unqualified for 
the best, for as to his powers of expression there could not be the 
least shade of doubt, and as to the loves of the flesh it is evident 
that his ample rovings had been neither indiscriminate nor quite 
Hesperidean; while as to the love of the spirit there was the 
authority of his vision, which if momentary was unmistakable. It 
was more than the happiness of his conversations with Cynthia; 
the mystic effect of it stayed after these had come to their term. 
It was a sense of kingdom in the unity of human spirits. It had 
substance in the absoluteness with which on a particular night he 
could specifically see and share the shining intercourse of the five 
of his thoughts—Cynthia, Smith, Faubion, Silberstein, himself— 
intercourse which was unity of the diverse made intelligible, inter- 
course in which language was used playfully, or out of necessary 
courtesy to the reader, since those who used it did not need it. 

But this fine and utter vision collapses in unwinding discords, 
for the author is too confirmed an actualist to mar his symbol of 
our interior being as it is. The subtle trammels of scepticism 
and the grosser trammels of the flesh once more entangle his figure 
of frustration; thus the sad frivolity, the facetious tragedy con- 
cludes its circle. 


CHARLES K. TRUEBLOOD 











IRREPRESSIBLE BENVENUTO 


Tue Lire or Benvenuto Ceruni. Translated by 
Anne Mac Donnell. Illustrated. 10mo. 368 pages. 
E. P. Dutton &§ Company. $3. 


Benvenuto Cexuini, Memoirs by Himself. Thomas 
Roscoe’s translation revised. 18mo. 535 pages. The 
World’s Classics. The Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. 8o cents. 


THe AvuTOBIOGRAPHY OF Benvenuto CELLINI. 
Translated by John Addington Symonds. 16mo. 
$85 pages. The Modern Library. 95 cents. 


ENVENUTOSS is the supreme instance of temperament in 

art. Some of him appears in every artist, but he includes in 
his own character everything that has ever been associated with 
artists since art began. Greatness in temperament is not quite the 
same as greatness in art. He was, it is to be feared, rather medi- 
ocre as an artist, and his masterpiece, the Perseus, which is still 
admired, appears to have been an extraordinary fluke in a career 
given over to the manufacture of over-ornamented silverware. 

The fame, however, which is probably more wide-spread than 
that of Praxiteles, depends entirely upon these memoirs, the live- 
liest, the most vivid, the most amusing of those that have survived 
from the renaissance. They explain perfectly why the renaissance 
had great artists. There was so much credence given to endeavour 
in that direction. Every artist had the benefit of the doubt. Untu- 
tored “rough guys,” like Benvenuto, saw in art an easy chance to 
hob-nob with the great upon even terms. It was work, too, in those 
days, when sculptors cast their own pieces and really “did” their 
own work, that not only appealed to “he-men” but required a cer- 
tain he-ness in its followers. 

The translation by John Addington Symonds has long been 
accepted as the best and probably will continue in demand. It 
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has a frankness of speech that is astonishing when the Victorian 
prudery of its period is considered. 

In fact the earlier translation by Thomas Roscoe has now had 
all its originally expurgated passages restored, especially for the 
contemporary jeunes filles who wish to know everything. Miss 
Mac Donnell’s version, like the early Thomas Roscoe’s, is also 
good ; apparently it would be impossible to fail in translating Ben- 
yenuto; and in addition, she has been given a “library” edition, 
with illustrations, erudite notes, and an introduction by Henry 


Wilson. 
HENRY McBRIDE 








CRITICISM IN AMERICA 


AMERICAN Criticism 1926. Edited by William A. 
Drake. romo. 368 pages. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.50. 


M R DRAKE has done a substantial service to American letters 
by bringing to the attention of public and critics alike the 
general tone and standard of our present-day critical evaluations. 
On the whole he has used tact and discrimination in his selection. 
That this selection betrays the sterility and provincialism as well 
as the potential vigour and culture of our productions in this field 
is, I take it, not too greatly Mr Drake’s concern. The book is, with 
certain omissions, representative of American criticism to-day, 
which in itself would seem justification enough for its appearance. 

Perhaps what gradually designs itself as most apparent in study- 
ing these twenty-nine essays is the fact that the major 
number of them fall within rather easily definable classifications. 
In Dr Canby, for instance, we discover an example of what is per- 
haps most meagre and discouraging, a circumstance especially to be 
regretted since Dr Canby, as one of a group of men and women who 
decide for forty thousand innocent citizens “the best book of the 
month,” has it so eminently within his power to aid in elevating 
the taste of the public. But do we find anywhere in Dr Canby’s 
essay, and we have no reason to believe that this particular piece is 
not representative of his most considered views and diction, do we 
find anywhere here signs of that reverence for life, that scholarly 
respect for literature, or that revolt against “the stupidity which is 
dead to the substance, and the vulgarity which is dead to form,” 
which we have a right to demand from the arbiters of our intel- 
lectual appreciations? Surely a critic in order to be listened to 
with gravity must first of all prove himself vulnerable to life in all 
its manifestations; himself an awful reservoir of life’s strange and 
vital secrets, he must be without fear or prejudice in unburdening 
for his own philosophic comprehensions those stores of elicited in- 
sights, of hopes thwarted, of malice avowed and expelled, of 
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resignation transformed into a noble and forbearing clemency. He 
must have vigour, intensity, passion, seriousness, call it what you 
will, that fierce, uncompromising, uncontaminated sobriety of 
nature which is undeceived by triviality and unabashed by truth. 
His perceptions, educated by experience and reinforced by knowl- 
edge, must aid him to differentiate what is commonplace, affected, 
and false from what is sincere, original, and of lasting worth. Let 
me quote now certain typical sentences of Dr Canby’s; the italics 


are mine. 


“The tiny minority that can digest thoroughgoing criticism is 
interested chiefly in its own quarrels . . . and the generally culti- 
vated are impatient of so unspiced a dish. . . . Even University 
professors with a record of Arnold-like dignity /oosen-up when they 
come to town and begin to pat young authors on the head and tell 
what happened to their complexes when they first read James 
Joyce.” And again: “If the popular emotions are exploited by 
the vulgar and the cynical, nevertheless the jolly fellows who 
scatter vitamines where they go and put rouge on the pallid cheeks 
of routine existence are blessing their generation.” 


Dr Canby’s closing words are, “Ego should take some reducing 
exercises before we weary of his grossness.” Where do we find in 
this sort of writing any vibrancy, any single reverberation descended 
to us from that signal company of the past whose superb rectitude 
still remains our present inspiration? Does Dr Canby really care 
about literature? Has he any true appreciation of the use of words, 
those salvaged remnants, moulded and coloured by subtle, multi- 
tudinous associations, sent on their flight by a heat maintained in 
the human heart, and given their direction by a light undimmed in 
the human mind? And yet we know that Dr Canby is capable of 
dignified and considered composition, that with his academic train- 
ing and his proven interest in English literature he could, did he 
care to, give us less paltry instruction than this, less obvious obei- 
sance to the surface vulgarity of life which he, with us, might be the 
first to deplore. ; 

In Mr Sinclair Lewis we have an example of another type of 
offence, and although I have always had a respect for Mr Lewis’ 
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honesty and for his sense of life, I can find no excuse for this espe- 
cial sort of braggadocio, for the aggressive incursions of the pugilist 
into the halls of literature, halls where good manners have for so 
long prevailed over raised voices and advancing fists. I agree 
with Mr Arnold Whitridge in his admirable essay entitled Can 
Critics Be Gentlemen? and I wish that Mr Lewis could take to 
heart the words of this laudable descendant of an illustrious grand- 
father. Lacking the patience and subtlety to disentangle what is 
genuine from what is pretentious and pedantic Mr Lewis tumbles 
them all together, labelling everything which has not upon it the 
stamp of his own personal quality of breezy commonplaceness, as 
silly or priggish. A few quotations will suffice to show Mr Lewis’ 
general attitude as well as his manner of expressing it: “a real he- 
guy and not one of these knitting champions”; “the skinny lady 
gone out for vice” ; “your characters wriggle through a void.” 

Miss Agnes Repplier I might select to typify a certain well-bred 
sterility of mind, a mild, enervating, acquiescent approach to the 
most seemly aspects of life and of literature, an approach every- 
where current in our popularly accredited intellectual monthlies, 
and one which is to me, perhaps, even more discouraging than are 
Mr Lewis’ bad manners. Miss Repplier evokes the past with no 
real awareness of the present, and therefore with no communicable 
fervour for those approved classics which she finds so restoring to 
her spirits. She attacks Mr Osbert Sitwell for himself attacking 
some of the ostensible insincerities of our day, but her attack 
has not even edge enough to arouse either our support or our an- 
tagonism. 

It is a relief to turn from the confined style of this decorous 
lady to the judicial estimates of Mr Waldo Frank and Mr Ed- 
mund Wilson, and I should like to add Mary M. Colum were 
Mrs Colum one of our own compatriots. But even in Mr Frank 
do I not discover in the interests of his contention an almost cap- 
tious injustice to a writer who, in her time, has shown herself as 
estranged, as roused, by hypocrisy and turpitude, as has ever Mr 
Frank himself? One whose irony, whose depth of nature, 
and whose artistic scrupulosity, no matter how diluted in these 
latter days, have been amply enough demonstrated to gain for her 
a permanent place in literature. I refer to Mrs Wharton. And 
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likewise, in Mr Wilson’s summing-up of our literary destitution, a 
summing-up with which I am so largely in accord, I seem to discern 
a certain leniency toward his own favourites somewhat out of keep- 
ing with his sober and sagacious temper of mind. And need one 
with Mr Wilson’s stringency of literary requirement, permit the 
dignity of his style to be marred by so offensively slipshod an 
expression as “poetic motors” getting “stalled”? 

In the writings of Mr Logan Pearsall Smith and Mr Charles K. 
Trueblood I find no lapses of this sort. Here, if not the most 
trenchant, is the most polished, the most aesthetically pleasing, 
criticism of our day. Mr Pearsall Smith through the refinement 
of his diction, the mobility of his perceptions, the culture of his 
style, renders it possible for us to share with him the very quality 
of his own lingering and courtly response to those perished scenes, 
those deciduous emotions, so graciously re-evoked for our delight. 
And Mr Trueblood, a direct descendant of Walter Pater, has his 
master’s intellectual chastity, his capacity for fine measurements, 
for making over with the imagination the particular piece contem- 
plated, for demanding from his readers a sensible degree of height- 
ened consciousness, and for arriving without strain or apparent 
artifice at “those finer accommodations of speech to the vision 
within” which is the especial prerogative and reward of poets. I 
have but one fault to find with Mr Trueblood; the quotations he 
inserts to point his argument instead of bearing out his scrupu- 
lously specified assumptions turn me in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion, for I do not at all like God referred to as a “noted clergyman,” 
nor do I care for the expression “Vesuvius at home,” nor very much 
for “admiring bogs” and “stiles of pearl,” nor have I ever dis- 
covered in the poetry of Emily Dickinson convincing proof of that 
matchless intensity of being, that deep natural simplicity, which 
Mr Trueblood assures me were hers. Rather have I found a re- 
stricted imagination sometimes authentically moved and striving, 
but too often compressed into artfully contrived verse, and a 
simplesse devoid of the true penetrating expressiveness of a living 
soul seeking for understanding and reassurance in a universe singu- 
lar and obdurate; so this leads me to believe, either that Mr True- 
blood responds in excess of the stimulus confronted, or that he and 
I, in spite of my appreciation for his own accomplished craft, have 
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different conceptions of what is meant by life, and by really great 
poetry. 

It has been instructive to note how certain types of writing ap- 
pear in certain magazines; thus the names of Miss Repplier and 
Zona Gale, both authors who view life without serious misgiving 
or incautious curiosity, are to be found in The Yale Review, those 
of Dr Canby, Sinclair Lewis, and Mr Duffus, brisk, unabashed, and 
jocular, in The American Mercury, while The New Republic may 
claim the honour of Mr Frank and Mr Wilson. In all justice to 
Dr Canby perhaps I should add that Mrs Colum’s admirable essay 
on Stuart P. Sherman was published in The Saturday Review. 

What is to become of criticism in America? This is the question 
which presents itself as one lays aside this challenging book. From 
what quarter are our young and exceptional writers to look for 
guidance, encouragement, understanding? On the one hand we 
frequently find that the interpreters of the newer forms in litera- 
ture are too prone to be wilfully partisan, fanciful, or inept in 
lucid explanation; they mistake the otiose for the inventive, the 
bizarre or lawless for the original, and have no deep, integrated, 
personal taste to instruct them when to take offence and when to 
extend praise. The more discriminating, on the other hand, those 
whose feeling for style, for the flexible and fastidious handling of 
words in the interests of intensity, are often deficient in ideas and 
energy ; they merely reflect their own momentary sensations as they 
read appreciatively or with disapproval. It is unnecessary to state 
that the rank and file of our reviewers, those who publish their head- 
long opinions in the daily press, opinions which are read with such 
credulity by thousands of naive readers are for the most part as 
unfitted for the task of education as would be a group of alert 
young advertisers of up-to-date commodities. They merely tran- 
scribe their own commonplace reactions in a commonplace way. 
And yet with the desperate insistence of an inexpugnable, un- 
succored necessity the voices of our unrecognized poets and prose 
writers rise up from this “waste land” crying out to be heard, to 
be judged fairly, to be chastised if necessary, but to be chastised 
with penetration and direction. May one perhaps draw solace 
from the reflection that while crassness and stupidity and lack 
of imaginative sympathy may blight and shrivel what is shy and 
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authentically exquisite, yet they cannot drive down and keep 
permanently imprisoned what has within it the true flight and 
fertility of genius. And perhaps even those others, those sensitive 
and rare intelligences who sink too quickly under censure or neglect, 
may discover in “that virile apprehension of the true nature of 
things” which is the resultant enlightenment of such misuse, com- 
pensation enough for belonging to that small group of the elect 
whose evasive values have, indeed, never in any age found favour 
with more than a few people. 
AtysE GREGORY 











CAMPS AND MUSEUMS 


Heropotus. Volume IV. Translated by A. D. God- 
ley. Edited by E. Capps, T. E. Page, and W. H. D. 
Rouse. Pavusanias. Description of Greece. Volume 
Il. Translated by W.H.S. Jones and H. A. Orme- 
rod. Edited by E. Capps, T. E. Page, and W. H. D. 
Rouse. 16mo. The Loeb Classical Library. London: 
William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2.50 each volume. 


O turn from Herodotus to Pausanias in these two recent 

volumes of the Loeb Library is to be made realize how long 
Greece has been “Greece, but living Greece no more.” The Greek 
of the time of Marcus Aurelius writes of his country as it was the 
fashion in the eighteenth century to write of Italy: he describes 
shrines, monuments, extant works of art; he tells the histories and 
the traditions of particular people he has come amongst. Greece 
has been finished for a long time—for three hundred years, let us 
say, when he comes to describe the country. Herodotus describes 
camps, Pausanias, towns that seem not to have an inhabitant; 
Herodotus tells of victories, Pausanias tells of trophies; Herodotus 
describes men, Pausanias, statues. 

This second volume of Pausanias contains his books 3, 4, and 5, 
with their descriptions of Laconia, Messenia, and Elis; probably 
they are the least interesting parts of his Description of Greece. 
The fourth volume of Herodotus, containing books 8 and g, makes 
the climax to his great and heroic history. Without Pausanias, 
as Fraser has said, the antiquities of Greece, for a modern student, 
would be a labyrinth without a clue, a riddle without an answer. 
But Herodotus is one of the men who has made it worth while 
to explore the labyrinth and to get an answer to the riddle. 

Pausanias was born to write a Baedeker: he describes honestly 
and thoroughly; he examines things; he makes his records con- 
scientiously. Much of what he writes has the matter and is in 
the style of the guide-book of all ages. Hardly ever does the 
strangeness which must have been in the old sanctuaries that he was 
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so much interested in, come through his descriptiveness. Only once 
in the present volume do we get such a passage: 


“The Lydians surnamed Persian have sanctuaries in the city 
named Hierocaesareia and at Hypaepa. In each sanctuary is a 
chamber, and in the chamber are ashes upon an altar. But the 
colour of these ashes is not the usual colour of ashes. Entering 
the chamber a magician piles dry wood upon the altar; he first 
places a tiara upon his head and then sings to some god or other 
an invocation in a foreign tongue unintelligible to Greeks, reciting 
the invocation from a book. So it is without fire that the wood 
must catch, and bright flames dart from it.” 


Now and again there is romantic suggestion in a phrase he uses, 
as, “So it is no wonder that the white poplar grew first by the 
Acheron and the wild olive by the Alpheius, and that the dark 
poplar is a nursling of the Celtic land of the Celtic Eridanus.” Once 
only does he permit his fancy to break through his literalness: “I 
have seen the dolphin at Poroselene that rewards the boy for saving 
his life. It had been damaged by a fisherman and he cured it. I 
saw this dolphin obeying his call and carrying him whenever he 
wanted to ride on it.”” How prosaic he can be is shown by his treat- 
ment of a tradition he had come upon in his tour of Laconia. 
Imagine how a man of letters of to-day would write of a new 
story about Helen, and then read how Pausanias does it: 


“They say that when Menelaus was dead, and Orestes still a 
wanderer, Helen was driven out by Nicostratus and Megapenthes 
and came to Rhodes, where she had a friend in Polyxo, the wife 
of Tlepolemus. For Polyxo, they say, was an Argive by descent, 
and when she was already married to Tlepolemus, shared his flight 
to Rhodes. At the time she was queen of the island, having been 
left with an orphan boy. They say that this Polyxo desired to 
avenge the death of Tlepolemus on Helen, now that she had her 
in her power. So she sent against her, when she was bathing, 
handmaidens dressed up as Furies, who seized Helen and hanged 
her on a tree, and for this reason the Rhodians have a sanctuary 
of Helen of the Tree.” 
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Naturally when he comes to Elis he is at home: he describes the 
Temple with the great Olympian Zeus in gold and ivory, the 
workshop where Pheidias wrought this statue “‘piece by piece,” the 
various other statues of Zeus, the Temple of Hera, and that 
strange image of a mare that was called “What maddens horses,” 

But, compensating for all this literalness, we have, in the descrip- 
tion of Messenia, his account of the Messenian resistance to the 
Lacedaemonians, a spirited re-telling of an heroic history of a na- 
tional resistance. 

It is a memorable story: we have the young Aristomenes restor- 
ing their spirit to his beaten people; we have him inflicting defeat 
upon the Lacedaemonians; we have his project for a daring attack 
upon Sparta by night from which he is warned by the appearance 
of the guardians of Sparta, Helen and the Dioscuri; we have his 
capture of the maidens of Sparta, and his saving them from the 
young men of his own band—‘“When Aristomenes attempted to 
deter them from an action contrary to Greek usage, they paid no 
attention, so that he was compelled to kill the most disorderly”; 
we have the capture of Aristomenes by the women who were keep- 
ing festival in the place he attacked. ‘Most of the Messenians 
were wounded with the knives with which the women sacrificed 
the victims and the spits on which they pierced and roasted the 
meat. Aristomenes was struck with the torches and taken alive. 
Nevertheless he escaped to Messenia during the same night. 
Archidameia, the priestess of Demeter, was charged with having 
released him, not for a bribe, but because she had been in love 
with him before; but she maintained that Aristomenes had escaped 
by burning through his bonds.” We have other captures and es- 
capes: the destruction of the Messenian army through the treachery 
of the Arcadians who had come to help them; the eleven years’ siege 
of the Messenian stronghold with Aristomenes carrying on guerilla 
warfare; his capture alive; his being cast into the chasm out of 
which he escapes by taking hold of the fox that had come to 
devour the dead; his return; his capture again, and the scene in the 
house where the woman makes his captors drunk, cuts his bonds, 
and gives him the sword with which he slays his captors; then the 
oracle that tells them that the Messenians will be able to hold out 
until a he-goat drinks of the streams of Nada, and the discovery 
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that the fig-tree that dips into the stream is known as “the goat,” 
and the resolve by Aristomenes not to let his people know the 
meaning of the oracle; the Messenian woman who receives a herds- 
man while her husband is on guard in the citadel; the husband’s 
return, and his telling his wife in the hearing of the herdsman that 
no guard can be kept upon the unsheltered wall while the dense 
rain is falling; the herdsman’s informing the Lacedaemonians of 
the state of affairs, and the attack at night in the darkness and the 
rain, the revelation of the meaning of the oracle; the abandonment 
of the fortress; then Aristomenes’ desperate project for an attack 
upon Sparta while the Lacedaemonians are plundering his own 
country ; the defeat of that project by the treachery of the Arcadian 
general, and, at last, the abandonment by Aristomenes of all his 
designs. “The Arcadians themselves stoned Aristocrates and urged 
the Messenians to join them. They looked to Aristomenes. But he 
was weeping, with his eyes fixed on the ground.” We can see 
in the tradition that Pausanias relates so well, not a legend, but an 
authentic piece of national history—something like the history of 
Bruce: Aristomenes is a hero of flesh and blood. No doubt, during 
the century-long Messenian exile his exploits were celebrated in 
ballads—the story, even as Pausanias relates it, has the stir, the 
spectacle of good balladry in it: the epic which Pausanias read 
was perhaps a working-up of such ballads. He gets as many epi- 
sodes into the twenty-five pages in which he gives the career of 
Aristomenes as there are in the whole of the Bruce. 

What can a reviewer at this hour of the day say of Herodotus— 
the Herodotus who has described the assembling of the ships at 
Artemisium, the abandonment of Attica by the Athenians, the 
battles of Salamis, Plataea, and Mycale? A great story-teller, for 
once, has been close enough to a series of great actions to render 
them with the directness and the certitude of one taking part in 
them. These books should be made compulsory reading for those 
who think of Greek paganism as freedom from constraint and 
absorption in some delightful exercises in art and philosophy. 
Herodotus shows us men who have simplicity and gravity, who are 
devoted to their state and to their religion; who have given long 
military service to their country, and who have taken on the re- 
sponsibilities of command. They are self-seeking; they are often 
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factionists, but somehow or other they are aware that they stand for 
a great idea. As we read these books it comes home to us that when 
allowances have been made for all the factors which can possibly 
determine the course of history, there is still the will of a people— 
a will that, at certain moments of history, seems to be able to draw 
to itself influences that steady and sustain: 


“The King with half the east at heel has come from lands of 
morning ; 
His horses drink the rivers up, his shafts benight the air; 
And he who stands will surely fall, and home there’s no re- 
turning— 
The Spartans on the sea-wet rocks sat down and combed their 
hair.” 


In spite of dissensions, in spite of the sharp-practices of her chief- 
tains, Hellas is saved, and is saved by those combinations of will 
and imagination which are creative when they have discipline 
behind them. Herodotus lets us see what that discipline really 
was. Hellas is saved! But for how brief a space life is left in 
her! Only something less than the time between Charlemagne and 
the discovery of America lies between the camps of Herodotus and 
the museums of Pausanias. 
Papraic CoLtumM 
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THE SILURIST 


On THE Poems or Henry Vaucuan: Characteristics 
and Intimations. By Edmund Blunden. r2mo. 64 
pages. R. Cobden-Sanderson. 5s. 


R EDMUND BLUNDEN is very well known as the poet 
of certain parts of rural England. This little essay on 
Vaughan ought to interest everyone who likes Mr Blunden’s poetry. 
For Mr Blunden feels warm sympathy towards Vaughan, and 
makes the reader feel that Blunden and Vaughan really have much 
in common. The evidence is that Mr Blunden has translated 
Vaughan’s Latin poems with remarkable success. He has succeeded 
so well that the result is more than a four de force; it seems very 
like what the poems would have been if Vaughan had written them 
himself in English. This is in my opinion the best part of the 
book; and as the poems themselves are pretty and charming, they 
make the book worth reading. 

This is not, strictly speaking, a critical study. It is an “apprecia- 
tion.” Nevertheless, it has some critical value; for Vaughan is 
in fact more like Blunden than like some images of himself that 
have been projected; and wherever Vaughan is like Blunden, there 
Mr Blunden’s view of him is right. 

One of the aspects of Vaughan which Mr Blunden’s study should 
correct, is that of Vaughan as mystic. There is apt to prevail a 
cricical misconception about any poet who is also suspected of being 
a mystic. The question whether a poet is a mystic is not, for 
literary criticism, a question at all. The question is, how far are 
the poetry and the mysticism one thing? Poetry is mystical when 
it intends to convey, and succeeds in conveying, to the reader (at 
the same time that it is real poetry) the statement of a perfectly 
definite experience which we call the mystical experience. And 
if it is real poetry it will convey this experience in some degree to 
every reader who genuinely feels it as poetry. Instead of being 
obscure, it will be pellucid. I do not care to deny that good poetry 
can be at the same time a sort of cryptogram of a mysticism 
only visible to the initiate; only, in that case, the poetry and the 
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mysticism will be two different things. Some readers have pro- 
fessed to discover in Vaughan the traces of an hermetic philosophy 
of profound depths. It may be there; if so, it belongs not to litera- 
ture but to cryptography. The mystical element in Vaughan 
which belongs to his poetry is there for any one to see; it is “mysti- 
cism” only by a not uncommon extension of the term. A genuine 
mystical statement is to be found in the last canto of the Paradiso; 
this is primarily great poetry. An equally genuine mysticism is 
expressed in the verses of St John of the Cross; this is not a state- 
ment, but a riddling expression; it belongs to great mysticism, but 
not to great poetry. Vaughan is neither a great mystic nor a very 
great poet; but he has a peculiar kind of feeling which Mr Blunden 
is qualified to appreciate. 

Vaughan is in some ways the most modern—that is to say, the 
most nineteenth-century—of the so-called metaphysical poets of the 
seventeenth century. He has much more in common with the 
age to which Mr Blunden belongs than Donne, or Crashaw, or 
Herbert, or Benlowes. A poem to which Mr Blunden seems par- 
ticularly attached is The Retreat, the poem of Vaughan which has 
become famous as the precursor of the Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality of Wordsworth. The comparison is of course (it is a 
tradition of criticism, not an invention of Mr Blunden’s) unfair 
to Vaughan and to Wordsworth also. The two poems have little 
in common; Wordsworth’s Ode is a superb piece of verbiage, and 
Vaughan’s poem is a simple and sincere statement of feeling. But 
Mr Blunden’s praise of this poem, and praise of this sort of poetry 
which is reminiscent of childhood and its imagined radiance, is 
significant of the weakness of both Vaughan and Blunden. 


“Lamb’s dream in prose, “The Child Angel,’ appears to have 
turned upon a reminiscence of Vaughan. . . . There is a general 
strange correspondence between the essay and the poem; yet not 
so strange, for what was Elia by his own confession but a man in 
love with his childhood?” 


And so forth; but it does not occur to Mr Blunden that this love 
of one’s own childhood, a passion which he appears to share with 
Lamb and Vaughan, is anything but a token of greatness. We 
all know the mood; and we can all, if we choose to relax to that 
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extent, indulge in the luxury of reminiscence of childhood; but 
if we are at all mature and conscious, we refuse to indulge this 
weakness to the point of writing and poetizing about it; we know 
that it is something to be buried and done with, though the corpse 
will from time to time find its way up to the surface. About 
Charles Lamb I know little, and care less; but this reminiscent 
humour of Vaughan, upon which Mr Blunden has pounced so de- 
lightedly, has always seemed to me one of the reasons for his 
inferiority to the best of his contemporaries. It is not a common 
weakness at that time; it is rather prophetic; and it can be recog- 
nized and diagnosed by any one who has read Rousseau’s Confes- 
sions. “The very word young,” Mr Blunden tells us complacently, 
“is henceforward charged with a yearning pathos in his mind” ; and 
that yearning pathos, we might add, is exactly the material out 
of which poetry is not made. Vaughan’s apparent love of the 
country and country life, presently connected by Mr Blunden with 
his yearning pathos of childhood, comes also to assume a neuras- 
thenic complexion ; and the fact that Vaughan was a stout Royalist, 
with some experience of civil scuffling, and a stout Anglican, does 
not atone for it. Even Vaughan’s religion is a little suspect; Mr 
Blunden apologizes for such severity as Vaughan displays in the 
matter of feasts and revels; and Vaughan’s Anglicanism is far from 
the cheerfulness and democracy of Laud, and rather near to a 
sombre Welsh non-conformity. 

Vaughan is usually considered as the poet of occasional fine 
lines, and of no perfect poem. Mr Blunden would like to take 
more of him than that, and make him out a complete nature poet 
like himself. “The Vaughan landscape,” he says, “is inimitable. 
Its clouds are so fleecy, its winds so eager to address and arouse 
man, its sunbeams so vital, its pasturing life so unalarmed and 
unalterable, that it needs no signature.” And more in the same 
strain. The effect is to obliterate our memory of such lines as 


“IT saw Eternity the other Night . . . 


and leave only a mild pastoral poet—that is to say, a poet who, 
enjoying fresh air and green hillsides, occupies himself in plastering 
nature with his own fancies. 

But this marks the limitation of criticism such as Mr Blunden’s. 
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Instead of projecting himself into the seventeenth century, and 
endeavouring to understand its quite peculiar modes of thought and 
feeling, he tears a figure out of the seventeenth century and assimi- 
lates it to himself. To some extent this unhistorical method is 
informative—exactly to the extent to which Mr Blunden is him- 
self interesting or typical of his own time—and no further. This 
is a certain resemblance between Vaughan and Blunden, and 
Vaughan is in some ways more nineteenth century than most of 
his contemporaries. On the other hand, Vaughan does belong to 
his own time. He employs the conceit, though with a difference, 
and the conceit is not merely a negligible affectation of seventeenth- 
century poets; it represents a particular way of thinking and feel- 
century poets; it represents a particular way of thinking and 
feeling: Vaughan is related to poets who have little in common 
with Mr Blunden. And it is impossible to understand or place 
or value any poet of this time without saturating oneself in all 
of the poets of this time. Thus Mr Blunden appears to under- 
stand Vaughan so long as he confines himself to Vaughan; but the 
one comparison that he draws is by no means fortunate. He 
admits, what is certain, that Vaughan owed much to the work of 
George Herbert; but he considers that Herbert is inferior to 
Vaughan. 


“Herbert seems to be usually concerned with putting things 
quaintly; his piety is running an obstacle race; no doubt God is 
the prize, but our attention is too much occupied with the feats 
and acrobatics on the course.” 


This, after a number of quotations in which Vaughan appears par- 
ticularly conceited and a child of his age, is infelicitous. No poet, 
of all that age, ever brought his quaintness more exactly to the 
verge of pure simplicity than George Herbert; and no poet of that 
passionately religious time wrote such fine devotional verse. Mr 
Blunden says that Herbert aimed at “God according to vestry 
arrangements,” and compares his religious feeling unfavourably 
with Vaughan’s “solar, personal, flower-whispering, rainbow- 
browed, ubiquitous, magnetic Love.” I am unable to attach any 
meaning to this incoherent chain of adjectives. To appreciate 
Herbert’s sensibility we have to penetrate the thought and emotion 
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of the time; we should know Andrewes and Hooker. In short, the 
emotion of Herbert is clear, definite, mature, and sustained; 
whereas the emotion of Vaughan is vague, adolescent, fitful, and re- 
trogressive. This judgement is excessively harsh; but it is only as 
much as to say that Mr Blunden, like some persons of vague think- 
ing and mild feeling, yearns towards a swooning ecstasy of pan- 
theistic confusion. Vaughan is a true poet; and he wrote fine lines 
that no one else has written; but his best qualities are those which 
he shares with other and greater poets of his time, rather than those 
which he shares with Mr Blunden. 


T. S. Extor 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Decapence, by Maxim Gorky, translated from the Russian by Veronica 
Dewey (10mo, 357 pages; McBride: $2.50). In this story of the gradual 
degeneration of a peasant family through success in industry, Maxim 
Gorki has pictured the decline of old Russia and the ensuing emptiness of 
life where “boiled in a huge stone cauldron” men pass their time in a chaos 
profitless and enchained. It is difficult to think of any one writing to-day 
in any country who is able to gather into his profuse troubled pages so 
much of human experience in its more helpless aspects. To read the book 
of this sad, ill man is to become initiated afresh into the peculiar problems 
of modern Russia as well as into the eternal human conflicts of the spiritu- 
ally dejected. 


Tue Marionette, by Edwin Muir (16mo, 181 pages; Viking Press: 
$1.75). Within the somewhat restricted scope of his intention Mr Muir's 
novel—the story of the inner life of an idiot boy, and his father’s attempt 
to win him to sanity by encouraging in him an interest in marionettes— 
is successful. How pure, poetic, selfless is this smoothly flowing, re- 
strained prose! Through the delicate, affrighted, or fiery distortions of 
the boy’s mind we see the little German town, the marionette theatre with 
curtains opening “like two butterfly wings,” the marionettes’ faces “fixed 
in a changeless resolution.” What next may we anticipate from this 
modest, uncorrupted artist, this accomplished critic ? 


Tue Financier, New and Revised Edition, by Theodore Dreiser (12mo, 
503 pages; Boni & Liveright: $3). Carns, Lesser Novels and Stories, 
by Theodore Dreiser (12mo, 425 pages; Boni & Liveright: $2.50). Mr 
Dreiser’s reshaping of what is perhaps one of his second-best novels has 
produced fiction more contained and ordered than he had originally 
written, but even so the reader is still something very like overwhelmed 
by the spreading, and in this case, rather inert mass of recorded detail. 
This is, of course, less true of the fifteen short stories included in Chains, 
for here he has little room for the mystic botanizing about life that he 
so desiderates, or for his equivalently immense passion that what he tells 
shall be told to the last fraction of an inch. But even here his pro- 
found sense of men and his tremendous agnostic temperament are suffi- 
ciently in evidence. 


IronicaL Taves, by Laurence Housman (12mo, 266 pages; Doran: $2.50). 
“Semolina was the eldest of a very large and a very poor family. It was 
poor because of its size—its numbers, that is to say, having far too many 
mouths for the food to go round into.” This introduction to the fifteenth 
of Mr Housman’s fables is representative of the manner of all. They are 
somewhat too artfully simple—and somewhat too abysmally allegorical— 
to be winning. 
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Tue Pyrramin, by Sherard Vines, with Prefatory Verses by Edmund Blunden 


and Yone Noguchi (12mo, 61 pages; Richard Cobden-Sanderson: §s). 
Mr Vines is able, experimental, self-conscious, and is not without adroitness 
in the manipulation of phrase. His mode is a curious, and not wholly happy, 
blending of Sitwellian fantasy and the hard conceptualism of Mr Eliot ; and 
it is a little difficult to find, in this compound, any note which might 
clearly be recognized as his own. The fantasy is always a little forced, 
the conceptualism not very vigorous nor very sharp. One feels that this 
is the work of a goodish mind, assisted by a goodish sensibility, but with- 
out that sine gua non of poetry, the gusto of individuality. 


The complex simplicity of 7 P. M. anp Orner Poems, by Mark Van 


Doren (10mo, 89 pages; A. & C. Boni: $1.75) suggests a mode of reach- 
ing beauty by the intensification of consciousness like that in which Edwin 
Arlington Robinson is adept. Such a suggestion does not arise in this 
case, as it obviously does not in the other, merely from the brief beauty 
of single poems, or their singleness on a spacious page, but rather from 
the pre-meditated felicity of line and phrase—as if each were separately 
the product of emotion deliberately and severely focused. This is poetry 
of a very conscious cast. 


Sanp AND Foam, A Book of Aphorisms, by Kahlil Gibran, with seven 


illustrations reproduced from original drawings by the author (10mo, 
85 pages; Knopf: $2) contains sentences which possess the predominantly 
intellectual tang of the aphorism: “A disagreement may be the shortest 
cut between two minds”; but for the greater part it offers us expressions 
of feeling that are not always inevitable. One cannot but feel a certain 
gratitude, however, to the poet or sage, whichever he may be, for the 
honesty of his idealism. 


Forty Immortats, by Benjamin DeCasseres (8vo, 371 pages; Joseph 


Lawren : $3.50) is a collection of impressionistic studies ranging in subject 
from Spinoza to Marinetti, from Stendhal to Edgar Saltus, and from 
Blake to Lord Dunsany. In view of the din and clatter of Mr DeCasseres’ 
vociferous periods, “the roaring forties” might be suggested as a sub-title 
for his present volume. Where Nietzsche is a “mad incendiary,” Shelley 
a “divine interstellar flaneur,” Flaubert a “Knight of the Absolute,” Ver- 
laine a “lascivious pietist,” and Laforgue “an immigrant from the moon,” 
one would think the function of criticism a coining of epithets; its purpose, 
mere verbal excitement; its method, an orgy of bombast. 


Tue Corsy Essays, by Frank Moore Colby (2 vols., 10mo, 320 pages; 


Harpers: $7.50). Dippersful of criticism like water from a cold spring, 
clear as crystal in thought and with the sparkle of good humour in their 
depths. Mr Colby fashioned these papers in the intervals of encyclo- 
paedia editing, but they resemble that vocation solely in their orderly and 
concise thinking. The author delighted in catching hold of the tail of an 
idea and twisting its tail—just once, and he understood how to interpret 
the resultant surprise with precisely the right ironic inflection. 
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River THames, From Source To Mouth, by F. V. Morley, illustrated by 
Laurence Irving (8vo, 255 pages; Harpers: $6). A glorified form of 
travel book. The author has good taste, erudition, and sufficient en. 
thusiasm over his exploit to start a number of other people off upon similar 
excursions upon the Thames. At the same time the work cz .not pretend 
to a permanent place upon the book-shelves beside the Travels With a 
Donkey and the Bible in Spain. It quotes abundantly from delectable 
authors, such as Thomas Love Peacock and Shelley, but does not itself pro. 
duce anything quotable. 


Tue Hometanp or Enciish Autuors, by Ernest H. Rann (12mo, 248 
pages; Dutton: $2.50). Unharmed by what seems an equal friendliness 
to greatness and to greater greatness; despite the intrusion also, of such 
phrases as “another proposition” and “relics galore,” one delights in the 
natural, living presence of characters real and imaginary as one e:.counters 
them in this book. Self-effacingly helpful, specific in reference, and 
expertly selective, Mr Rann has contrived that those of whom he speaks, 
should speak to us themselves—Dickens, of Gad’s Hill; George Eliot, of 
Griff House; Hardy, of Boscastle and Maumbury Ring; Fitzgerald, of 
“a Maid servant who as she curtsies of a morning, lets fall the tea-pot, 
etc.” It would be folly not to be at the trouble to undertake a pilgrimage 
so rewarding. 


In Curna, by Abel Bonnard, translated from the French by Veronica Lucas 
(8vo, 361 pages; Dutton: $3.50). The jacket and format of the new 
edition of this volume might lead one to suppose it just another senti- 
mental travel-book about China. It is, on the contrary, a work of singu- 
lar literary distinction, full of sophisticated insight, Gallic observations, 
and fresh similes. Of old China, rapidly vanishing, M Bonnard writes, 
“this old, polished, impenetrable China, gorged full of itself, where the 
foreigner was like a water-drop slipping down a varnished surface-” 


Tue Story or a Wonper Man, Being the Autobiography of Ring Lardner 
(12mo, 151 pages; Scribner: $1.75) is an excursion in pure nonsense—a 
picnic on the summit of absurdity somewhat marred by the poison-ivy of 
unnecessary puns. The cream of the jest is uniformly Lardnerian, how- 
ever, a blend of the gay and the nimble and the unexpected, with over- 
tones of satire. 


EveryMan’s Encuisn Dictionary, with introduction by Ernest Rhys (16mo, 
$91 pages; Everyman’s Library, Dutton: 80 cents). Excellent reading 
for a rainy afternoon. It is rich with information. For instance, did you 
know—just to take the P’s—that poietic is creative? that paramatta is a 
dress fabric? that pappous is downy? that panlethnicon is a van for 
removing furniture? that Plimsoll’s Mark is the compulsory load-line on 
ships? Well, they are, of course, since this dictionary says so. And in 
addition there are lots of long words that impress editors, such as polycoty- 
ledonous, potwalloper, and prosopopoeia. A little study of this work might 
advance any author. 
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Napotzon, The Man of Destiny, by Emil Ludwig, translated from the 


Germ-n by Eden and Cedar Paul (8vo, 707 pages; Boni & Liveright: 
$5). This biography is recommenced by its sponsors as “reading like 
a romance.” Consequently, stucents of Napoleon are not too surprised, on 
taking up the book, to find that Josephine and the Countess Walewska are 
played up mightily and that the red lights flare constantly upon the 
villain of the piece, Talleyrand. The great battles have to occur as best 
they may. One suspects at times that the hero embarked upon some of his 
campaigns merely to pique Josephine by his absence. Nevertheless, 
Napoleon emerges unmistakably from these pages not only as the man but 
as the Great Man. The effect is achieved, in large part, by the copious and 
clever use of Napoleon’s letters which are always amazingly wise, frank, 
and courageous. They alone justify the volume. 


Henry J‘mes: Man and Author, by Pelham Edgar (8vo, 351 pages; 


Houghton Mifflin: $5). Mr Edgar is one of those discreet, dignified, 
gentlemanly writers who bring to their researches the devotion of a dis- 
ciple combined with the tactful address of a university professor speaking 
before a group of exceptionally intelligent students. It is perhaps harsh 
to say that he throws no new light on James’s life or on his work since 
he is so affluent in discriminations and so generous in discourse. We 
may, indeed, have been spoiled by Mr Van Wyck Brooks’s superb and 
wilful study of that incalculable master. However, any one who is capable 
of referring to the “inuffied magnificence” of James’s style must receive 
our grateful acknowledgement. 


Tue Letrers or Witt1am Cowper, selected and arranged by William 


Hadley, M.A. (16mo, 387 pages; Everyman’s Library, Dutton: 80 cents). 
Lovers of letters who do not know those of Cowper should hasten to make 
acquaintance with this volume. He is as precious as Walpole and infi- 
nitely sweeter, as witty as Fitzgerald and less complicated, and while only 
on occasion mordant as Swift, is always, like that master, astonishingly 
up-to-date in style. The manner is so miraculously fresh, in fact, that it 
is only the rare references to periwigs and satin waistcoats that induce you 
to conclude that these letters were not written yesterday. 


FaTALIsM IN Freepom, by C. Judson Herrick (16mo, 96 pages; W. W. 


Norton: $1). How anxiously, how craftily through the generations has 
this age-old discussion been pursued, even the most flighty person seeking 
for an answer. Dr Herrick who is primarily a biologist is persuasive. 
We are both free and not free. Our freedom consists in our power to 
control in some measure our behaviour by forces which come to expression 
through our own internal organization. Though like the beasts, in that we 
respond to our environment in ways determined by racial and personal 
experience, we supersede them in our ability to use language and by our 
prevision of future contingencies. He ends his excellent little book with 
the quotation, Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free. 
Alas, is there not treachery in these ancient words? For is not truth too 
often but a flashing perception of a predicament which has no solution? 
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A Snort History or Art, by André S. Blum, edited and enlarged by R. R. 
Tatlock (illus., 8vo, 291 pages, Scribner: $7.50). It chronicles neatly 
and succinctly the outstanding achievements in art from the remote palaeo- 
lithic periods on down to those of the present day. It makes a handy 
and useful reference book and is most handy, it is perhaps needless to say, 
in its summaries of classic art. The work concludes with fair-minded 
accounts of the work of such modernists as Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso, 
Duchamp, et cetera. Americans will be flattered to see their own painters 
amiably included in the lists but would have been still more flattered had 
Mr Tatlock been a shade more accurate. Who, for instance, are Max 
Rueline, George LaFarge, Louis St Gaudens, and C. Dennett? Mr Tat- 
lock thinks them “outstanding Americans.” 
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A History or Russian Literature, by Prince D. S. Mirsky (10mo, 388 
pages; Knopf: $5) is a sound survey of Russian literature from the 
Chronicles of Kiev of the eleventh century to the period of Tolstoy’s con- 
version, the latter event affording the beginning of the author’s supple- 
mentary volume, previously published, on contemporary Russian 
literature. While wishing that Prince Mirsky’s English were more sensi- 
tive, one is grateful for the impression received from his book, of the ‘ 
author’s own language, and for his masterly summaries of the work of ri 
Pushkin, Gogol, and Dostoevsky. The bibliography, particularizing the 
best English translations of Russian authors and critical studies of their 
work, with occasional brief estimates of the value of such studies, is 
especially valuable to the student. 


Micuaet CoLiins AND THE MAKING oF A New Irexanp, by Piaras Béaslai ‘ 
(2 vols., 8vo, 942 pages; Harpers: $10). One can turn over a third of 
the pages of these two volumes without coming on any direct reference 
to Michael Collins or his work. Piaras Béaslai’s book is much more a 
history of seven fateful years of Irish history than it is the life of a 
man whose boundless energy and power of attack made him the foremost 
of the makers of the new Ireland. And as such a history the length of 
the book is not unjustifiable. It is a book, however, to be read with a 
great deal of patience: it puts before us no vivid figures, it makes no 
memorable comment. But we get a good deal by going over these heavy 
pages. Some historian—Lecky, very likely—declared that Irish history 
showed more clearly than any other history, mainly because it was so 
circumscribed, the effects of things done. And much more clearly than 
the history of any other revolution this book written by one of the actors 
in the Irish struggle shows that revolution is possible only with the col- 
laboration of the government which is being revolted against. Over and 
over again the British government in Ireland creates the situation which 
gives the few revolutionaries the morale, the support which was necessary 
to their cause. The figures best rendered in Michael Collins and the 
Making of a New Ireland are Eamon de Valera and Cathal Brugha, 
men who were once the colleagues and afterwards the opponents of Michael 
Collins. Which shows that Piaras Béaslai as a writer is stirred by his 
hostility more than by his devotion. 
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COMMENT 


ONTHS ago—dquite beyond the memory of those who have 

to hustle to read a weekly—The New Republic observed 

in an editorial that Tue Dit has not encouraged a single inter- 

esting new American writer since 1920. There was the conclusion 

to be drawn that new writers whom Tue Diat had published were 

not interesting, and the inference that interesting new writers had 
been encouraged by other people and that we had missed them. 


What is an interesting new writer? 

1. A writer who is interesting for some reason other than his 
writing. Thus the most interesting writer is often oneself and 
after that one’s friend. But we shall not undertake to argue the 
matter on this plane. 

2. A writer who has lately written something interesting. We 
naturally feel that our contributors are interesting in that way. 

3. A writer who will later make a considerable name for him- 
self in an appropriate quarter. In practice an argument between 
stubborn people about a new writer can be settled only, if at all, 
at a time when the writer is anything but new. 


What writers, then, have been new during the past seven years 
and are of such reputation that both Tue Diat and The New 
Republic must agree that they were also interesting? First in 
importance come the writers we never heard of and shall not hear 
of until The American Caravan turns them up in October. Then 
come the writers who make you jealous. I do not see, however, 
that we need precisely knock our heads together for not having 
encouraged Miss Loos or Mr Erskine. Could we, if we had tried? 
Does any one recall to our advantage or to his that we published 
when he was a new writer stories by Michael Arlen? But I do 
not suppose The New Republic meant us to try to encourage 
writers who were out of our class. I have great admiration for 
the healthy talent of Gordon Young whose melodramas in the 
Adventure magazine have been improving steadily for some years. 
And what céuld Tue Diat do for him? 
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Ernest Hemingway is another matter. His book, The Sun Also 
Rises, has more warmth in it than one is accustomed to find in a 
dozen American successes all together. Fortunately he has reached 
a level from which he can kick encouragement downstairs. 

It remains inconceivable that The New Republic should not 
have thought a single new contributor of ours interesting. Perhaps 
it is with our “encouragement” that fault is found and not with 
our contributors at all. Whatever character Tue Diat may have 
is the result of a selection not so much of writers as of writing. 
This is the usual way of running a magazine which pretends to 
general interest—a way which is apt to prove more encouraging 
to the reader than to the writer, since it aims first of all at ensuring 
that the magazine contain things which are interesting to read. 
Things which were interesting to write sometimes come to be re- 
jected. The writer feels that he is being encouraged to try to 
become a hack. He grows irascible and wastes useful energy. Or, 
fortunately, he begins to write books—fortunately because the 
book publishers have rarely been more willing to risk a thousand 
or so on a good thing than they are at present. 

On the other hand, magazines which are edited by their con- 
tributors can and must give their contributors the run of the place, 
and to be given the run of any place can be, for a time, a great 
encouragement to a writer. Magazines of this type are often 
more immediately encouraging to interesting new writers, not to 
mention movements, than magazines like Tue Diav. But in the 
long run the reader too is important. Many writers will continue 
to appear first in small “group magazines.” Our business is to 
furnish a not too scattered public for what they write well, as 
others will see that they have a larger public whenever they choose 
to be tiresome. 


In closing let us remember that it is impossible in the world of 
letters to act or to refuse to act without stirring up a hurricane of 
catcalls, of which The New Republic’s are not always the merri- 
est. Lists of interesting new American writers of the past seven 
years will be gratefully received. 
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